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DEPARTMENT CONFERENCES AT STATE ASSOCIATION. 


SOME REPORT OF WHAT WAS DONE IN THE SECTIONS. 


Fa Department of Nature Study con- 
vened in the assembly room of the 
Reading Girls High School on the morn- 
ing of Thursday, July 13, at 9 o’clock, 
Miss Martha Goodenough chairman. 

The following paper was presented by 
Mrs. Mary Cushman, teacher of Botany, 
Girls’ High School, Reading. 


SOME DEVICES IN NATURE STUDY. 


As interest in living things precedes 
that in inanimate nature in the develop- 
ment of the child mind, I shail confine 
myself in this paper to devices for the 
study of plants and animals. Probably 
we all agree that to develop a love for 
Nature is the. most valuable result of 
Nature study, and that we learn to love 
those things for whose sake we do some- 
thing, at first necessarily pleasurable but 
later often self-sacrificing. ‘‘ Parents, 
even, do not love their children, nor chil- 
dren their parents, unless they work and 
sacrifice themselves in each other’s be- 
half. In fact, love is often defined as the 
desire to do good to the object loved, so 
fundamental is this aspect of its develop- 
ment. Ina word, we may say that the 
affections form and grow about our habit- 
ual doing, if this be pleasurable.’’ Pro- 
fessor Hodge, of Clark University, whose 
“Nature Study and Life’’ is farand away 
the most inspiring work on the subject 
that I know, gives the purpose of nature 
study in a brief formula which it is well 





to keep ever before us, namely ‘‘Learn- 
ing those things in nature that are best . 
worth knowing, to the end of doing those 
things that make life most worth living.”’ 

Let me not poach further upon Dr, 
Schmucker’s preserves, but hie me to my 
own subject, and consider first the means 
the teacher may use to bring about the 
raising of plants by the child. The de- 
velopment of the individual is but a re- 
petition in miniature of the development 
of the race, and one of the first steps from 
savagery was takenwhen men began tocul- 
tivatethe soil. ‘‘To allowa child to grow 
up without planting a seed or rearing a 
plant,’’ says Dr. Hodge,’’isacrime against 
civilized society, and our armies of tramps 
and hoodlums are among the first fruits of 
an educational system that slights this im- 
portant matter.’’ 

For the growing of plants in the school- 
room, window gardens are a very satisfac- 
tory device, good directions for the start- 
ing of which are given in an article in 
the May issue of the Nature Study Re- 
view, a new magazine of which three 
numbers have appeared, and which seems 
to me decidedly the best periodical in the 
field. The boxes in which scythes or 
saws are packed, and which can be ob- 
tained from hardware stores at little or no 
cost, are suggested. Covering them with 
oilcloth makes them more presentable as 
well as prevents leakage, and putting in 
bits of broken pots, bricks, cinders or char- 
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coal to the depth of an inch or two affords 
drainage to lessen the danger of over- 
watering. Among plants well adapted 
to this method of growing, even from the 
seed and under school-room conditions, 
are abutilon, little gem alyssum, bego- 
nias, petunias, etc., whose individual ad- 
vantages and disadvantages are given in 
the article referred to. Geraniums, too, 
are most satisfactory. 

The periodical fumigation of our school 
rooms may render these window boxes, 
as well as ordinary potted plants, imprac- 
ticable, but inan improvised Wardian case 
one may have very good results in spite 
of sulphur fumes. During all the past 
school year, the plants in the cracked 
aquarium which you see here have flour- 
ished, new ones constantly developing. 
Water was given only about once a week, 
and every other day the cover was taken 
off for about half an hour to allow change 
of air. The children were especially in- 
terested in the uncoiling of the ferns, in 
connection with which the teacher gave 
them these lines :— 

Dear little curly head, tucked in tight, 

Under a blanket snowy white, 

Softly cuddled all in a heap, 

Stay till Springtime, fast asleep. 

Wake-Robin called, close to her ear, 

“ Get up, curly-head, May-day is near,’’ 

So out she peeped, dear little thing. 

Bonny Baby Fern, round as a ring 


For raising plants in sand or sawdust, 
I cannot speak too highly of the chemical 
tablets for feeding plants prepared and 
put upon the market by Dr. E. F. Bige- 
low, of Stamford, Conn., who will send 
for ten cents a box of thirty tablets, two 
of which are sufficient for a pint of water. 
These tablets consist of just the minerals 
used in Sachs’ classic ‘‘nutrient solution’’ 
but the convenience of having them in 
this form is of great value to the busy 
teacher, saving time at no increase of ex- 
pense. Dr. Bigelow in an article in the 
Nature Study Review for March gives 
most interesting and convincing pictures 
of the results attained in schools by the 
use of this solution on ‘‘egg-shell’’ 
gardens and in other novel situations, as 
on netting stretched over the tops of 
tumblers, the roots dipping into the nu- 
trient solution below. Note that ordi- 
nary water is to be used during the ger- 
mination of the seeds, for then the supply 
of food laid up by the provident mother 
plant is sufficient for the babe, but after 
roots are well developed and green leaves 
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spread, the nutrient solution furnishes 
both food and drink. 

But probably the most valuable results 
of all are attained by giving the children 
seeds for home raising. After letting 
each child tell which flower he likes best, 
and why, one might have a composition 
lesson in which the children tell what flow- 
ers they have raised and how they suc- 
ceeded, how they planted the seeds and 
cared for them. Those who have never 
done any such work may spend the time 
allotted to this in a routine writing lesson, 
and incidentally in wishing that they Aad 
grown some flowers. By an examination of 
these compositions, or, if the children are 
too young to write, by the talks you have 
with them on the subject, you may see 
what interests they have already devel- 
oped. Now have a box of seeds, if pos- 
sible of the flower that most of the chil- 
dren like best, but certainly, for the first 
year at least, of a plant easy to grow, and 
always of one suited to pot culture, and 
capable of blooming freely between the 
time of planting and the end of the term. 
Prof. Hodge gives a list of those that 
have been used in the Worcester schools, 
the dwarf nasturtium, coreopsis and corn- 
flower having proved most successful. 
All the children who wish to undertake 
the work should receive the same num- 
ber of seeds and the teacher should not 
merely tell but show them how to pre- 
pare the soil and the best way to plant, 
but each child should agree to do all the 
work himself, to take the whole care of 
his plant, and to bring in his result, no 
matter what it may be, at the end of the 
term. Moreover, to encourage independ- 
ence and ingenuity, the teacher should 
not give directions for the raising of the 
plant, but should make the children un- 
derstand that each must find this out for 
himself from books or parents or anybody 
who knows. From five to a hundred 
seeds according to the variety should be 
given to each child, making it clear that 
if a child be careful he may have several 
plants. Since it is the point to see who 
can raise the dest plant, each child may 
try different methods with different seed- 
lings, and so cultivate thoughtfulness and 
power to draw conclusions from the re- 
sults of experiments. This work has 
been done for four years in the Worcester 
schools with increasing evidence of its 
value. 

‘*The competitive element has been 
found to enlist the whole child,’’ says 
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Dr. Hodge, ‘‘to bring into action every 
scrap of power to think, reason, investi- 
gate, experiment, to will and to do, of 
which a child is capable... . In this 
simple, easy and natural way we permit 
the child to throw himself into the great 
current of human effort, that has done 
more than anything else to uplift human 
life and let him play and learn to swim 
in it; and we may be sure that no child, 
who has once thrown his whole heart and 
soul into this effort can ever develop into 
quite the ruffian or savage he might 
otherwise have become. Unless we do 
introduce this element, the work may fall 
to the level of meaningless drudgery. 
With it, the lesson epitomizes in a tan- 
gible, practical way the universal struggle 
for existence, the effort todo things well, 
which is the first condition of all success 
in life. It has seemed from the sustained 
interest and enthusiasm of the children 
that they feel this truth instinctively 

. . and it is a natural step from such 
a lesson to think, ‘If I can do this well, 
I can succeed in life itself,’ . . . Not all 


the books nor all the plants in the world 
could teach him so much as just this one 
plant so closely associated with his own 
thinking, feeling, willing, and doing. 


. . . Patience, carefulness, faithfulness 
in little things, continuity of purpose, 
are all instilled unconsciously without 
preaching, and, best of all, the children 
come to love their flowers as parents love 
their children.’”’ 

Thus are we following Alice Freeman 
Palmer’s advice to give children large 
interests and to give them young, for early 
impressions are proverbially deep, and 
by eight or nine, the child’s brain has 
practically attained to its adult size. 

The school garden out of doors, is well 
nigh universal in Germany, and no one 
who has studied the subject can doubt its 
great practical benefits. Let any one 
who thinks that our own conditions, the 
surroundings of our school houses, the 
lack of knowledge and experience on the 
part of our teachers, are too adverse for 
this work. Read the articles by teachers 
of Worcester, Mass., on ‘‘A Wild-flower 
Garden’’ and ‘‘Making a School Lawn’’ 
in the Nature Study Review for May, 
and be encouraged. Prof. Hodge con- 
siders the element of individual owner- 
ship by the child of prime importance in 
this work. The passion for ownership, 
co-extensive with life as it is, is not an- 
tagonistic to unselfishness and altruism, 
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but is their necessary forerunner, for no 
man can give unless he possesses some- 
thing worth giving; no man is likely to 
respect the property of others, if he has 
never had any of his own. That each 
child should have a plot of his own at 
home is the ideal condition,—far from 
universally attainable, however, in our 
crowded cities,—and the next best thing 
is to give him a share in a plot at school, 
even though it be but a border three feet 
wide along the fence of the hard-tramped 
playground. The preparation and cul- 
tivation of this strip may give just the 
ethical training needed by children whose 
vandalism makes impossible in many 
neighborhoods the raising of flowers or 
of fruits even under lock and key. But 
teachers must look before they leap; for 
attempting too much may bring unde- 
served censure on the whole plan. Be 
not afraid to leap, however, for one need 
look no further than this little book of 
Prof. Hodge’s which gives most plain 
and practical directions, sufficient to 
guide even the most inexperienced into 
safe paths. In connection with this mat- 
ter let me call your attention to the speci- 
mens showing different methods of graft- 
ing and budding, all possible even to the 
inexperienced, which are on the table 
with the Wardian case. 

The same advantages that flow from 
the raising of plants by the children are 
given by the care of pets; and the child 
who has never been allowed to have an 
an animal all his own, dependent on him 
for its comforts and necessities, has been 
robbed of part of his birthright. But, 
you say, Children are thoughtless and 
allow the canary to suffer because they 
forget to replenish seed and water-cups 
regularly,—or not realizing how the kit- 
ten feels, hug it too tightly, feed it un- 
wisely, and in other ways ‘‘kill it with 
kindness.’’ ‘True, children need to be 
guided in this no less than in other direc- 
tions. But it is no harder to teach them 
these things than many others far less 
valuable in the development of the whole 
nature, intellectual, emotional and moral. 
‘*Love of nature,’’ we are told, ‘‘is a 
thing of slow growth. It begins when 
the love of a child flows out toward some 
one specific thing : it gathers force when 
something else is loved, and so on until 
he loves so many things and has come to 
look so deeply into nature’s heart that he 
feels the love of allnature. ‘This is a re- 
sult worth years of patient education.’’ 









But, granting all this, you may still 
say that the care of pets is an affair of the 
home rather than of the school, of the 
parents rather than of the teacher. Yes, 
but by beginning somewhat as advised 
for the plants, another tie may be formed 
between home and school,—an end al- 
ways desirable—for in cases where parents 
have not realized the advantage to the 
child of having a pet, the seed of the idea 
may be sown in school, to bear its rich 
fruit in the home. 

Great care must be taken not to let the 
lessons grow uninteresting because they 
are filled with commonplaces that every- 
body knows, or to run off into details of 
technical and superficial interest that it 
makes no difference whether any one 
knows or not. ‘‘ People may live long 
and die happy,’’ says Dr. Hodge, ‘‘ with- 
out ever having lumbered their minds 
with such ideas as ‘ A chicken has three 
eyelids,’ ‘ A dog is covered with hair’ ‘A 
cat has five toes on the front feet and four 
on the hind feet.’’’ Rather for instance, 
let the children illustrate from their own 
pet dogs as far as possible, and, from ob- 
servations that they have been able to 
make for themselves, the dog’s fidelity 
and love for his master; his unselfish de- 
votion, courage, strength and endurance, 
intelligence and docility, ability and 
willingness to learn. Study for yourself 
and teach the children the proper care of 
dogs, their work in the hunt, in shepherd- 
ing the flocks and as watch-dogs. 

Insects are among the forms of animal 
life best adapted for school work, and in 
this line of work lies the possibility of so 
educating the public conscience and will, 
as well as intelligence, that the wide- 
spread ravages of harmful insects may be 
checked. [If all the children of a city be 
taught how mosquitoes breed, and how 
easy it is to stop their propagation by 
draining stagnant pools—and the mere 
drawing ofa stick across the ridge of mud 
that forms a temporary dam may be suf- 
ficient to do this—or by covering the 
pools with oil, an ounce to fifteen square 
feet of water surface, or by stocking per- 
manent pools with minnows or any other 
fish, and if each child be encouraged to do 
this work in his own neighborhood and 
enlist the interest of his family and friends 
in it, see how great a step will have been 
taken toward the comfort and health not 
only of the child himself, but of others. 
Here we have again the great truth that 
one must work for all, the great lesson of 
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altruism. Seeing the wrigglers in an 
aquarium, covered with gauze in order 
that none of the adult mosquitoes may 
escape, cease their wriggling as soon asa 
few drops of oil are put on the water ; 
seeing how the adult mosquitoes, walking 
on the water as on a board, sink at once 
in the oil; seeing how one small fish 
makes many wrigglers disappear—all 
these are lessons that the child will never 
forget, and are of far more value to him 
than the number of legs a mosquito has, 
or the exact structure of its mouth parts. 

In similar ways clothes-moths, house- 
flies, carpet-beetles, roaches, and the in- 
sects that bid fair to destroy utterly our 
shade trees and many of our crops, can be 
studied and combated, though time does 
not permit me to go into the methods in 
different cases. But I do wish to bring 
to your attention a simple and practical 
way of mounting insects used in the 
Swiss schools and described in detail by 
Prof. Hodge, by which it is possible to 
show both sides of the specimen and to 
prevent its destruction by any of the 
museum pests. Two pieces of glass, old 
photographic negatives from which the 
the film is removed by a few minutes 
soaking in hot water containing a little 
alkali, such as sal soda, are used in the 
specimens shown you; thin strips of 
wood; passe-partout for binding the 
whole; and glue, to each ounce of which 
twenty drops of glycerine are added tc 
prevent its cracking off the glass as it 
dries—are the essential elements. By 
finishing the mount as soon as possible, 
the specimen is often sealed free from the 
eggs of any destructive insect, and needs 
no further care. If, however, fine brown 
dust appears in time under or on the 
specimen, you may know that its destruc- 
tion has begun,—but it can be stopped, 
and forever, by merely drilling a small 
hole through the wooden wall, as shown 
in one of the mounting cases, inserting 
with a pointed pipette a drop of carbon 
bisulphide, and plugging the hole se- 
curely. These cases are a fine device for 
exhibiting the whole life-history of any 
insect the study of which the class is 
about to begin, enabling them to know 
just what they are looking for,—to re- 
cognize it in any of the stages of its 
metamorphosis. 

For the study ofants in the school-room, 
let me call your attention to the nests, 
devised and perfected by Miss Adele 
Fielde, of New York City, and described 
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in detail in the first number of the Nature 
Study Review. The wonderful results 
of Miss Fielde’s work with ants was the 
subject of an article that many of you 
may have read in Munsey’s Magazine for 
May. Asseeing a thing is much more 
satisfactory than hearing about it, I have 
several of her nests here, one occupied, 
one complete but vacant, and one with- 
out the ventilating cushion but showing 
the details of construction. 





The reading of the paper was followed 
by an address by Prof. S.C. Schmucker, of 
the West Chester Normal School, on the 


REAL PURPOSE OF NATURE STUDY. 


Our conceptions of the uses of Nature 
study and the methods to be used have 
pons through several stages of growth. 

he first idea was to make children keen 
observers, and the same methods were 
adopted as were used in object-teaching. 
You know how we used to have children 
look at uninteresting objects, and give 
tiresome descriptions of their parts. This 
method ran its course and was finally 
dropped as it deserved to be, but its 
good features survived. Just at this time 
the scientific movement aroused the at- 
tention of the world. Agriculture and 
manufacturing were being revolutionized. 
It was then claimed that as the great 
mass of children stop school at twelve 
years and so never reach the point in 
their school lives when there can be real 
scientific instruction, therefore nature 
study would be the best avenue for giv- 
ing the beginnings of such instruction. 
Huxley at that time published his series 
of science primers, a series of books stat- 
ing the elementary principles of science 
from thescientist’s standpoint. As books 
for children they were absolutely useless. 
America produced a similar series of 
primers, including that mournful ceme- 
tery ofdry bones, Hyatt’s‘‘Insecta.’’ Both 
of these series were well enough in their 
way for a mind trained in that or some 
kindred line, but not for children who 
have not reached the stage for the logical 
study of any subject, but can be bene- 
fited only when approached through the 
avenue of interest. So the scientific 
passed by and what was good in it re- 
mained. Then came the correlation wave. 
Nature study was made the handmaiden 
of geography. It was seen that a child 
who has never studied carefully a grass 
patch can have no adequate idea of a 
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grassy plain. Thisstudy of things about 
him made geography a delight, and Asia 
not merely a mass of colors and lines on 
a map. 

Not many teachers have passed beyond 
these three stages. But there is another 
and higher use for nature study. In the 
lower part of Philadelphia there exists a 
certain college settlement, at which I was 
invited to address the boys one Sunday 
evening, and told them the story ofa 
bird which I had with me. I captured 
my audience. After I wasthrough they 
crowded around me to examine my speci- 
men and ask questions. I came again, 
bringing with me some butterflies, about 
which I told them. Again I scored a 
success. Then I determined to tell them 
the story of the dandelion, the story 
nearest my heart, which I never tell to 
an audience which I do not feel to be en- 
tirely in sympathy with me. I took with 
me some beautiful charts, but after a few 
minutes the interest flagged, and the 
thing was a complete and utter failure. 
Afterwards I asked a friend why it was, 
and was told that most of that audience 
had never seen a dandelion. Now I do 
not regard the knowledge of that plant to 
be essential to civilization or salvation, 
but what do you think of such a condi- 
tion? The reason for it being that there 
is absolutely no spot in that section of 
Philadelphia where a dandelion can grow, 
the streets being completely covered with 
asphalt, and no garbage piles being al- 
lowed to collect. 

At another time I wished to visit Ohio, 
and buying a railroad guide, carefully ex- 
amined it in order to determine the cheap- 
est route. I found the book beautifully 
illustrated; but the most carefully prepared 
illustration of all was that of 15,000 peo- 
ple crowded together on a garbage-strewn 
beach between a steel boulevard and the 
water’s edge, at a certain famous Atlan- 
tic summer resort. I have no animosity 
toward the Atlantic Ocean, but what do 
you think is the matter when 15,000 of 
the best people of the country don’t know 
what better to do with their time when 
they have a few weeks’ vacation. 

Sometime ago I lectured up in the 
mountains for a teacher of my acquain- 
tance, returning early one morning at 
sunrise. The picture before me was 
magnificent, as the first rays of the 
morning sun tinged with gold the sum- 
mits of a range about ten miles away, 
leaving the intervening valley in shadow, 
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And yet, do you think I could get that 
teacher to see the beauty of that picture? 
No; for it was the morning of April first, 
and his mind was so full of a practical 
joke played by the station agent on 
another fellow, that he could not think of 
anything else. 

Have you ever thought how hard the 
life of some people is? When you read 
in the paper about the magnificent es- 
tablishments of some of our millionaires, 
you feel poor. But you are not; you are 
rich. You know nothing of poverty, of 
the grinding poverty of those who barely 
make enough to exist, and who are al- 
most forced to seek forgetfulness in that 
which sinks them deeper and deeper 
down. Are’ you moved by the master- 
pieces of literature? They do not move 
these people. For, even with the ability 
to read and the printed page before them, 
they could not get out of it what you can. 
Do you love music? Most people get 
little out of it; for music demands a 
great deal of gradual culture for its un- 
derstanding. Do you appreciate a fine 
painting? Yes; but you hardly ever get 
to see anything but an inferior reproduc- 
tion of one. What you get out of literature, 
and music, and painting is what makes 
life worth living to you, is what lifts 
your soul above the struggle of life, with- 
out which life is a miserable round of 
drudgery. 

What I want is to see Nature ‘study 
supply the culture element in the lives of 
those who will otherwise have nothing, 
helping them toa richer and fuller life. 
And that is why I am heart and soul in 
favor of Nature study in the lower schools 
which many of the children leave at 
twelve or thirteen years. 

Dr. Buehrle: Why was the lecture on 
the dandelion a failure and the lecture on 
birds a success? Is it not possible that 
the difference was owing to the fact that 
the real object is more interesting than 
pictures of objects? Again, is it true that 
the children spoken of were more familiar 
with birds than flowers? 

Dr. Schmucker: The dandelion is care- 
fully weeded out of the parks of Philadel- 
phia—they plant tulips instead; but there 
are more birds than you think. At 
Washington Park, about three minutes’ 
walk from Ninth and Bainbridge, lives a 
crow. At Thirteenth and Spruce a 
screechowl has made its nest. A bird 
rode for a long while on the hand of the 
City Hall clock. 
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The department adjourned without 
electing new officers, so that the old are 
continued, as the hour had arrived for 
the general meeting at the Academy of 
Music. 





HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


HE High School Conference was 

opened by Principal W. W. Kelchner 
at 8:30 a. m. Tuesday, July 11th, in the 
Girls’ High School building. H. H. 
Baish, of Altoona, was elected secretary. 
The general subject of the morning ses- 
sion was ‘‘ The Teaching of English.’’ 
Four papers were prepared for this meet- 
ing, as follows: 1. ‘‘ Theory and Practice 
of English Composition,’’ Prof. J. H. Mof- 
fatt, Central High School, Philadelphia; 
2. “A Reading Course for High Sehool 
Students,’’ Mr. H. W. Hastings, Wil- 
liamsport; 3. ‘‘ The Co-operation of Other 
Teachers with the Teachers of English,” 
Principal J. H. Humphries, Towanda; 
and 4. ‘‘ Practical Results of High School 
Training in English,’ Principal C. S. 
Davis, Steelton. In the absence of Mr. 
Humphries, his paper was read by Supt. 
Charles Lose, of Williamsport. 

Some general discussion followed the 
reading of the papers, which are here 
given in full: Prot. Moffatt thought the 
boys of Philadelphia do more reading and 
are better acquainted with the best au- 
thors than most boys in other cities. He 
said that each boy should be permitted 
to discuss the subject in which he is most 
interested. Each composition should be 
read and returned to its writer. Supt. 
Wightman, of Altoona, said that a pupil 
does not gain strength by the exercise of 
another, and therefore it is unwise for the 
teacher to spend much time correcting 
papers. Supt. Hamilton, of Allegheny 
county, thinks a system of symbols should 
be used in correcting papers in English, 
and by the aid of such hints as these the 
pupil should then correct his own paper. 
The student should thoroughly master a 
few good books rather than read a great 
many books. Supt. Spayd, of Miners- 
ville, said the pupil should be stopped 
and his mistake corrected as soon as made 
rather than wait until he is done reciting. 
He also thinks the course of reading out- 
lined for the high schools is not adapted 
to the pupils. Supt. Buehrle, of Lan- 
caster, thinks the pupils should learn 
another language in order to get the best 
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results in English. Supt. Hamilton said 
we are devoting too much time in our 
high schools to the study of foreign lan- 
guages and too little to the study of 
English. The gentlemen who read the 
various papers were then given a few 
minutes in which to close the discussion, 
before the hour arrived for the opening 
session of the general meeting at the 
Academy of Music. 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN TEACHING 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


It is peculiarly appropriate that the first 
subject for discussion in this conference is 
the teaching of English composition, for 
the art of self-expression is the foundation 
of our system of education. The promo- 
tions, for instance, are based not on what 
a student actually knows, but on what he 
can show us he knows. 

The first essential of a composition is a 
brief, definite subject. I am therefore goin 
to ask you to take your blue pencils an 
strike out the first two words of my topic, 
and to let me talk on practice in teaching 
English composition. A second essential is 

rsonal interest, so I shall talk of our work 
n the Central High School of Philadelphia. 
English composition is sup d to be 
taught in all four years of ourcourse. In 
the Freshman year the pupils hand in every 
two weeks their own versions of the stories 
of American literature that have been read 
in class. In ee year one hour a 
week is assigned for the definite study of 
English composition. Once a month in 
Junior year the students hand in essays or 
reports on the collateral reading in litera- 
ture. These reports are continued in Senior 
year, with the addition of a long, carefully- 
prepared graduation essay. My remarks 
will be confined to the Sophomore course in 
composition. 

First, about the number of compositions. 
They should be as many as the pupil can 
write and the teacher read, one a day if pos- 
sible, one a week, or one a month. In our 
school each Sophomore is required to hand 
in a composition each week. Regularity is 
the main requisite. If the student hands in 
one composition a month, make him hand 
it in on the first of the month; if every week, 
on the same day of the week; if every day, 
at the same hour. Don’t let him think he 
may wait for an inspiration, which is always 
irregular, but show him how to use his 
ability to write whenever the occasion 
demands. 

When the students first come in the fall, 
they are told that they must choose their 
own subjects, but that they must write 
about their personal experiences, and not 
about anything which they have read or 
heard. These instructions are of course 
open to two criticisms. It is said that the 
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students ought to read the standard works 
of literature and use them as models in 
composition. But the great trouble is that 
the students do not have time for any out- 
side reading, and the Sophomore course in 
the history of early English literature does 
not give suitable material. 

If the students are permitted to write 
about books, what books shall be assigned ? 
We cannot expect a student to read more 
than one book for this work, and if all the 
students of one class read the same book, 
the compositions will be very monotonous, 
mere repetitions of the same facts. If each 
student is allowed to write about any book 
of his own choice, the class will lose inter- 
est in listening to criticisms of books which 
the majority of the class have not read. In 
our school it has been found impossible to 
ewe 4 aclass interested in compositions about 

ooks, 


A third objection to compositions on 
books is that the students copy the phrases 
of the book without understanding their 
meaning. It is better for a student to use a 
smail vocabulary well than to use a large 
vocabulary awkwardly. The chief objec- 
tion, however, is that compositions on 
books give the boys a false idea of composi- 
tion as merely a side issue of the study of 
literature, dealing only with books. In 
after-life few of our students will read and 
write about books. If they have been 
trained to write only about books, they will 
not apply the rules of composition to speak- 
ing and writing clearly and forcibly about 
the things in their own lives in which they 
are interested. We want them to use and 
to be helped by what ow have learned of 
composition every time they take pens or 
pencils to write or open their mouths to 
speak. 

The second criticism of subjects from per- 
sonal experiences is that the boys have not 
enough interesting experiences for compo- 
sition subjects each week. But I think 
there is no young life so devoid of interest 
as this. Only one student out of a hundred 
makes this excuse. In such cases we sug- 
gest practical subjects; we try to make him 
see that other people will be interested in 
what concerns him. If he is red-haired, we 
suggest the subject: ‘‘ The Disadvantages of 
Red Hair.’’ We ask him such questions as 
‘*Did you ever stump your toe?’ ‘Did 
you ever cut your finger?’’ ‘‘ Did youever 
see aman killed?’’ ‘‘ Were you ever badly 
scared?’’ ‘‘Do youremember the first time 
you called on a girl?’’ We try to find out 
also what he is interested in and let him 
write of that. A boy must be interested in 
a subject himself, before he*can make it 
interesting to a class. 

The boys choose their own subjects; that 
is part of their work. It trains their judg- 
ment and makes them select from their own 
lives, unaided by the conventional criticism 
of others, those important things that will 
interest other boys. The only subjects that 
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the teacher assigns are for the compositions 
written in class. If boys are allowed to 
choose their own subjects in class, they 
waste much time and make disorder by con- 
ferring with each other. The teacher sug- 
ers subjects that will bring out the in- 

ividuality of each boy, such as ‘‘ The Hot- 
test Hour of my Life,’’ ‘‘The Longest 
Minute of my Life,’’ ‘‘The Kindest Thing I 
have ever done,’’ ‘‘The Hardest Thing I 
have ever done.’’ Such subjects do not 
bring forth monotonous compositions. 
Every one hundred compositions will have 
as many as eighty-five distinctly different 
subjects. 

In criticising these compositions, the 
fundamental principles of writing, spelling, 
and grammar are emphasized. It is of no 
use to bother about the principles of rhetoric, 
if the student cannot write legibly, and 
spell correctly. As his work improves, the 
criticism becomes more advanced. He is 
shown how to make his sentences and para- 
graphs clearer and stronger. He sees that 
often three-fourths of his composition is 
merely introductory and that he hasn’t 
space enough left to tell of the real subject; 
or that he has drawled his composition out 
beyond its proper length; that he has dis- 
arranged the natural order of events; that 
he must omit the unessential details and 
emphasize the important points. The sub- 
ject-matter is also criticized. Some subjects 
are too large for a composition; others are 
uninteresting because of the writer’s point 
of view; and still others are not worth read- 
ing because they lack personal opinions. 
The manners and morals are also commen- 
ted on. 

There are at least five methods of criticis- 
ing compositions, but the main thing is 
that all the compositions which the boys 
write must be read and returned with some 
criticism to them. Otherwise the boys will 
lose interest in their work. If they know 
that only every fifth composition is read by 
the teacher, the other four will never be 
worth reading. The most common method 
of criticising is to write out all the correc- 
tions and to return the marked compositions 
to their writers. This is dreadful drudgery 
for the teacher; it leads to gray hairs and 
glasses. If I had followed this method with 
the four hundred boys who come to me 
every week, I should not be here, but in a 
sanitarium. Even with small classes the 
method is faulty, because it prevents the 
personal influence of the teacher in oral 
criticism and explanation. 

Another method, which is decidedly prac- 
tical, is to correct each week in class the 
compositions, of one-fourth of the class. 
While the boy is looking over your shoul- 
der, read the last four compositions that he 
has handed in, and point out the mistakes 
common to the four. This saves time, be- 
cause it is possible to read four composi- 
tions by one boy in much less time than 
four compositions by four boys. The fault 
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of this method is with the other three- 
fourths of the class, who are not busy. It 
is unwise to assign compositions for class 
work unless the teacher can go about among 
the students and help by criticism. The 
boys are allowed to study other lessons or to 
loaf quietly. This wastes the valuable brief 
hour assigned to composition. It seems 
also an unfair expenditure of the energy of 
the teacher, because his criticism reaches 
only one boy, not the whole class. 

A third method is for the boys to read 
their compositions to the class. This is a 
great waste of time. The boy will come 
slowly from his seat, take some time to 
swallow his embarrassment, or to button 
his coat. Very often he will not read loudly 
enough to make all the boys hear. If the 
teacher interrupts with a criticism, he will 
repeat several of the sentences when he 
starts to read again. Few of the boys can 
keep a class interested in this way; their 
eyes are closely rivetted to the compositions. 

The ideal way is for the teacher to read 
aloud every week in class all the composi- 
tions. With classes of twenty-five this is 
possible. The boys themselves should be 
urged to criticise frankly. In my experi- 
ence I found that after several months of 
work the class would anticipate four-fifths 
of my remarks. The boys soon become 
ambitious to arouse and keep the interest of 
their companions by writing readable com- 
positions. 

With our large classes of ninety boys 
each we have been forced to use a modifica- 
tion of this method. We read to the class, 
with rapid criticisms, as many compositions 
as possible, permitting the class to select 
from the titles those which they wish to 
hear. This is of considerable advantage to 
the teacher, for it puts him in the position 
of giving the class what they ask for. The 
compositions that are not read in class are 
marked at odd moments and returned once 
a month. By this method each boy hears 
one of his compositions read to the class at 
least once a month. 

Ofcourse this is hard work for the teacher, 
but all things that are worth doing require 
much energy. Once when I was completely 
worn out with lectures to other classes ear- 
lier in the day, I attempted to read aloud, 
but was physically unable tocontinue. And 
an inspiration came to me; I call it an in- 
spiration because it has been successful and 
popular with four hundred of the four hun- 
dred and fifty boys I taught this year. I 
told the class that our course in composition 
was as much concerned with how and what 
they spoke as with how and what they 
wrote. Each boy was therefore to speak to 
the class without any preparation on any 
subject he wished, provided he could inter- 
est the other eighty-nine boysinit. I my- 
self went to the farthest corner of the room 
and became a listener. The boys were 
allowed to interrupt, because I wanted each 
boy to realize that the chief duty of a 
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speaker is to keep his audience under his 
control. If the boy could not be heard, I 
would hold my hand to my ear or make an 
ear-trumpet of an old composition. If this 
did not make him speak more loudly, all of 
us in the back of the room would talk or go 
to sleep. In other words, we gave him a 
little experience with an ordinary audience. 
If a boy said he could not speak, he had to 
take his stand in front of the class and 
answer a lot of questions. Usually after ten 
questions, the boy found it less trouble to 
take a subject of his own. These‘speeches 
and free criticism were so interesting that 
often we had boys sneaking into the back of 
the room from other classes. 

Such a practical course as I have sug- 
gested teaches boys to write well and to 
speak well, and to have consideration for 
their readers. It opens their eyes to the 
minute but interesting details of their sup- 
posedly common-place lives. Surely such 
work, exhausting as it is to the teacher, is 
worth while.—/ames Hugh Moffatt, Central 
High School, Philadelphia, 


THE READING COURSE OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


If wise old Solomon had given his life to 
the teaching of High School English, he 
could not have hit the problem of the 
reading course more squarely than in his 
prophetic words, ‘‘ Of the making of books 
there is no end, and much study is a weari- 
ness of the flesh.’’ For here in a nutshell, 
is the whole dilemma. It is not that our 
students do not read enough, but that they 
do not read well. It is not that the range 
of their reading is narrow, but that its depth 
is pitifully slight. It is-not the lack of 
thoughtful books, but the widespread popu- 
larity of following ‘‘ the line of the least re- 
sistance,’’ that leads to the lazy reading of 
shallow novel and silly short story. In the 
halcyon days before the era of ninety-eight 
cent book bargains of the department store, 
this was not so. Even two centuries ago 
the literary workmen were few, and their 
every work wasaclassic. The task of the 
teacher of literature in those days would 
have been merely a task of interpretation 
and stimulation of interest. 

But to these requisites we teachers of to- 
day must add a third—the development of 
the power of discrimination. In fact, soim- 
portant has this become that it is, in the 
problem under consideration at least, the 
most important feature. Our problem might 
almost be simplified to warfare against the 
reading of tawdry, unsubstantial stuff 
outside of school. For unless the ideals 
which govern the outside reading of the 
pupil approximate those which prevail zz 
the school, our English teaching is proven 
insubstantial and gaseous. 

One wise old pedagogue has pointed out 
in arecent monograph—‘“ Many of our high 
school youth are leading a double life in 
things literary: in the classroom Dr, Jekyll 
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studies the lofty idealism of ‘Comus’ and 
‘Paradise Lost’; outside Mr. Hyde revels 
in the yellow journal and the flashy novel; 
and in many cases Dr. Jekyll does not even 
realize that he has changed into another and 
a lower being.’’ And to satisfy myself of 
this frequent generalization I have collected 
statistics with regard to the voluntary 
reading of my pupils during the last year, 
and believe that the following observations, 
founded on the returns from my most 
efficient second-year class, are not without 
significance. 
wenty pupils reported a total of 210 
books read outside of school in the preced- 
ing year—an average of 11 books to a person. 
The largest number read by any pupil was 
34, the smallest number, 1. With regard to 
quantity, I take it, little criticism can be 
justly made. It is amazing, however, that 
the lists of only six pupils included books 
which were even in existence ten years ago 
(and in two of these six cases those ten- 
year-old books were translations from Dumas 
and Hugo). To state the same fact in 
another way, only 20 books out of the entire 
210, were published before 1895. Further- 
more, only 3 works which were not ‘‘fiction’’ 
had been read in the year by the twenty 
pupils. All this is suggestive; but a little 
more tabulation upon the quality of the 
reading may be of interest. I found, next, 
a certain line of favorite books runnin 
through all of the 150 papers collected, pic. | 
the following statistics derived from the 
papers of my class of twenty, are represen- 
tative. Seven of the 20 had read ‘‘ The 
Masquerader,”’ five **The Call of The Wild’’; 
and five had read oneor more of Mr. Thomp- 
son Seton’s books; six had read ‘‘ The Mil- 
lionaire Baby,’’ and thirteen ‘ Beverly of 
Graustark.’’ Other favorites were ‘‘In the 
Bishop’s Carriage,’ “The Mississippi 
Bubble,’’ and the Sherlock Holmes stories. 
Let us now analyze all this testimony and 
then determine its bearing on the reading 
course. Considering the testimony of the 
pupils collectively,one is impressed strongly 
by the general weakness of the material, its 
lack of nutritive qualities, and also of com- 
mon sense. Among the boys there is a 
more healthful vein, occasionally in the 
line of Jack London and Ernest Thompson- 
Seton, but this same taste frequently leads 
on through the Sherlock Holmes series and 
blood and thunder ad infinitum. The girls 
are universally fond of the fashionable novel 
and the pretty romance, with their tea- 
oa and fuss and feathers and heavenly 
liss—silly ruck and ‘‘ wish-wash’”’ at best. 
These two tendencies must attract our no- 
tice, for they are true to the psychology ot 
the pubescent child. Each is a perversion 
of an innate and laudable instinct. The 
boy turning man craves startling adventure; 
the girl turning woman falls under the spell 
of the amative instincts. The wild will of 
the boy and the persistent yearning of the 
girl are always exaggerations of heathful 
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tendencies, and each is likely to find fuel 
for its raging fires in the novel which caters 
to exaggerated tastes in an unwholesome 
way. 

To stay the mind of youth from these ‘‘ by 
and forbidden paths,’’ to satisfy these pu- 
bescent tastes without either dulling or 
poisoning them, to substitute sense for 
folly, truth for sham, finally to develop the 
man and the woman in accord with natural 
instincts, but by environment with the 
higher and not the lower ideals—this is the 
aim of the English department. 

It is clear first of all that a well-selected, 
inspiring list of literary works for class- 
room reading and study is not sufficient, 
for our statistics show that such work often 
fails to influence the voluntary selection of 
—; by students. It is equally clear 
that a list of books supplied for home read- 
ing cannot have influence except under cer- 
tain universal conditions. 

1. It must be keyed to the pitch of the 
minds in which it is to produce harmony. 
It must not be too low for their mental tim- 
ber nor (what is perhaps worse) must it be 
too high. The boy must have boy’s read- 
ing, and must not be expected to enjoy 
reading which is better suited to a man. 

2. Unless the reading course does take a 
firm hold on the vital interest of the stu- 
dent, it fails. It becomes merely another 
school excrescence, apart from actual life. 
It is regarded as a thing to be looked upon 
with awe and wonder, or with open misgiv- 
ing, as a factor only in the artificial life on 
the academic pedestal—a thing to be for- 
gotten with the close of school. 

3. To accomplish these things the reading 
course must satisfy the mind of youth and 
the desires of youth. Our experiment has 
shown us what these desires are, and it is 
therefore essential that our course contain 
plenty of sane and well told tales of adven- 
ture and romance. Beside the standard 
works of this type the sham effusions of 
sleek but shallow novelists will begin to 
seem distorted and tasteless. The student 
will begin to see for himself ‘‘the better 
way.”’ 

4. The reading course must endeavor to 
cultivate a taste for more substantial men- 
tal food, carefully and by easy stages. Only 
a small proportion of the books for home 
reading should be outside the realm of fic- 
tion, but one or two such should be abso- 
lutely required in each year. The solid 
thought of such a man as Emerson can be 
digested without mental nausea only after a 
few such piquant appetizers as Lamb’s 
‘‘Essays of Elia’’ or Holmes’ ‘‘Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table.’’ 

No list of books for such work as the indi- 
vidual high school requires can be given 
here. In fact no universally satisfactor 
list has, I believe, been drawn up, althoug 
many schools have remarkably good read- 
ing courses arranged for their own facilities 
and needs. A few authors, however, should 
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be well represented on every high school 
reading course, because their works suit 
remarkably the pubescent reader as we have 
already analyzed him. Among these au- 
thors are Scott, Cooper, Stevenson, Kip- 
ling, and in some of their works Black- 
more, Dickens, Thackeray and Hawthorne. 
Neither can anything definite be said with 
regard to the number of books to be re- 
quired in a year. This depends largely on 
the arrangement of the course and the 
amount of work done in the individual 
school. Probably one book a month is a 
good average. The only suggestion as to 
method is almost axiomatic; each book 
should be reported upon by the pupil in an 
essay, and should be entirely separated 
from the class-room work. 

Finally, the high school reading course 
should be worthful as an end in itself, but 
it should be immensely more worthful as a 
means toanend. That end we stated early 
in this bag vol as the development of the 
power of discrimination; the development 
of the power of judging a book by other 
things than its attractive binding and the 
fame of its illustrator; the power of discern- 
ing the higher from the lower, the true 
from the sham in literature. This can be 
done only partially in the class room, but 
must be perfected by every man for himself 
in his voluntary reading. Such is the aim 
of our reading course. When through its 
silent service the power of discrimination 
has begun to evolve, the connection between 
English teaching and actual life has been 
established, then we shall have less of the 
insipid, predigested, multitudinous novel 
and more of sense; then Philistinism shall 
hide its frowsy head, and the culture of 
‘*sweetness and light’’ shall reign supreme. 
—Harry W. Hastings, Williamsport. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF OTHER TEACHERS 
WITH THE TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 


English must be recognized as the most 
important es in the curriculum. All 
lines of school work must converge to its 
correct attainment. Unless the other teach- 
ers do co-operate with the teacher of Eng- 
lish, the force of the English teaching is 
made largely ineffective if not actually nul- 
lified, and the value of the school in the 
preparation of its pupils for work in the 
world is singularly reduced, for the English 
is the great test of a student’s ability. By 
his use of his native tongue is your gradu- 
ate judged when he comes into comparison 
with other men, and in trying conclusions 
with the world it is not his splendid memory 
of historical facts, not his dexterous ability 
in determining the value of X in the most 
evolved equation, not his clever manipula- 
tion of scientific apparatus, but almost 
wholly his ability to speak and write the 
English language correctly, fluently, im- 
pressively, that marks him as the finely- 
educated man. Even in the initiative steps 
of obtaining a foothold in business it is apt 
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to be his letter of application that tells 
critically for or against him. And so far 
our public schools have gravely failed to 
meet the demands made upon them. It is 
only reasonable that whatever else may be 
introduced into the curriculum or omitted 
from it, whether you insist on the old, 
straight, classical culture or substitute sci- 
entific research, or ‘‘ practical’’ subjects and 
those with a solid commercial value, this at 
least parents and taxpayers have a right 
to demand—that their sons and daughters 
shall leave school with a knowledge of and 
a taste for good reading, shall be able to 
write a letter correct in spelling and punc- 
tuation, neat in appearance, and expressed 
in  semmgmee form, if not with rhetorical 
brilliancy. That this result is not attained 
any college in the country that annually 
struggles with the English requirements 
will testify, as will also the business man 
tried beyond measure by the slovenly let- 
ters of his young clerk. 

School directors receive dozens of letters 
of application from men whose endorse- 
ments from their colleges and normal schools 
testify to high character and uncommon 
special ability, and = the great majority 
of the letters of application reveal the can- 
didates as sadly deficient in English. 

With whom lies the fault ‘for this condi- 
tion of affairs? Not entirely with the teach- 
ers of English, who probably are as wise, as 
trained and devoted to their work as an 
body of teachers, but somewhat with their 
co-laborers in other departments—the teach- 
ers who in their laudable eagerness to reach 
the logical Q. E. D. pass over the “If A 
and B izs,’’ ‘‘each of the angles ave,” ‘‘he 
would of had”’ etc., etc., with the history 
teacher so intent on specific correction that 
he ignores faulty spelling and defective 
punctuation; it lies with the teacher of sci- 
ence, who shuts his eyes to ‘‘ phonetic”’ 
spellings and is mildly oblivious of neces- 
sary periods; with the teacher of physiology, 
who returns to the pupil a paper marked 99, 
but in which many ordinary words are mis- 
spelled and periods and capital letters alas 
too rare; much of the fault lies with the 
foreign-language teachers, who are willing, 
if not satisfied, to accept ‘translation ”’ 
English. 

Every recitation, particularly every writ- 
ten exercise, should be a lesson in English, 
and the pupil should be held to as strict 
account in his mathematical class.room as 
in his English room. Of what use is it to 
spend 40 minutes teaching the correct use 
of language if for five times 40 minutes your 
pupil is allowed to talk and write carelessly ? 
Almost any child can master daily a special 
list of words in spelling. The real test is 
the correct spelling of the words of his 
themes, his written reviews, his notes, his 
letters. One can teaeh the rules of punctu- 
ation never so thoroughly so that the pupil 
can say them all, but what will that avail 
unless all teachers notice uncapitalized be- 
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ginnings and unmarked endings of sen- 
tences? A pupil can not respect the rules, 
even if he does learn them, if he sees no 
respect paid to these rules by his superiors. 

In selecting teachers of history, science, 
mathematics, school boards should be as 
particular not to select those whose habit 
of English is faulty as those untrained in 
the required specialty, and no teacher should 
be elected to any position whose English is 
not above reproach. These teachers should 
not only daily and hourly insist on careful 
English in every recitation, on absolutely 
neat manuscript, logical and concise ar- 
rangement, but their own exercises should 
be counted from time to time as a test in 
English, and no teacher should ever mark 
as correct an exercise, no matter how per- 
fect in technical return, if it contains errors 
in English. 

This co-operation comes too late in the 
high school; indeed it should begin early in 
the grades, where too often the teacher sets 
an example of carelessness that can not fail 
to be detrimental. What must be the influ- 
ence of a teacher who misspells words on 
the blackboard and ignores bad work in the 
language of arithmetic problems, who habit- 
ually frames her questions in broken and 
incoherent utterances? What must be the 
effect on pupils to have teachers say, as I 
have heard them say, ‘“‘It don’t,’”’ ‘‘they 
done,’’ ‘‘that’s all they are to it,’’ ‘‘ you 
needn’t a be skeered ?”’ etc. 

The 20-40 minutes per day given to Eng- 
lish will be inadequate unless the other 


| school periods are in charge of teachers de- 


voted to proper ideals of expression. It is, 
perhaps, not too much to say that the re- 
sponsibility for good Euglish rests even 
more with his co-laborers than with the 
teacher of English, for he is limited to but 
meager time for practice of principles—and 
bad work elsewhere undoes his best efforts. 
Everywhere and at all times before every 
teacher should be held the ideal of pure 
English expression and appreciation as the 
vital end to be attained, and always stead- 
ily, persistently, without deviation or com- 
romise with lesser aims must this ideal be 
eld before the pupil. Without skill in 
one’s own language all other scholastic 
knowledge is rendered inoperative. - The 
mother-tongue is the parent of intellectual 
mastery.—/. H. Humphries, Towanda. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
TRAINING IN ENGLISH. 


The question of the practical results of 
high school training in English is particu- 
larly pertinent at this time, in view of the 
constantly, increasing importance given to 
it in our high school courses of study. 
This added importance is indicated in many 
ways: In the increased time given to Eng- 
lish and the consequent broadening of its 
scope; in the growing demand for strongly 
equipped teachers for the English depart- 
ment instead of the old plan of assuming 
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that any teacher was capable of doing the 
English work, and hence assigning it to 
teachers to fill in; in the increasing salaries 
high schools are paying to secure these 
well-equipped teachers for their English de- 
partments. To such an extent is this last 
true that I would unhesitatingly advise a 
young man or a young woman intending to 
specialize in teaching to prepare thoroughly 
for English work. This advice is prompted 
not only by the opportunities it offers for 
uniary reward, but also by the delight- 
ully broad fields of culture that spread out 
before the teacher of English literature; 
fields of delight, such as Milton makes the 
Attendant Spirit in Comus describe: 
To the ocean now I fly, 
And those happy climes that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye. 
Up in the broad fields of the sky. 
There I suck the liquid air, 
All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree. 
soa the crispéd shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring; 
The graces and the rosy-bosomed hours 
Thither all their bounties bring. 
There eternal summer dwells; 
And west winds with musky wing 
About the cedarn alleys fling 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells. 
Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purpled scarf can shew, 
And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true) 
Beds of hyacinth and roses, 
Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound, 
In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen. 

Delightful work to lead the developing 
mind of youth along these paths of peren- 
nial sweetness. 

In a well rounded out course of study one 
subject owes its value to its utility, another 
to its discipline, a third to its development 
of the reasoning powers, a fourth to its op- 
portunities for moral uplift, a fifth to its aid 
in giving culture in general, and so on. 
What other department meets so many of 
of these conditions ? 

On the side of utility no branch ap- 
proaches English in its practical value be- 
cause of the importance of training to speak 
and write fluently and correctly and clearly 
and forcefully and also because of its being 
the means by which we acquire our knowl- 
edge in all the other departments. Are the 
results we are attaining in our efforts to 
secure this correct use of English meeting 
with a satisfactory measure of success? The 
answer would probably be a strongly quali- 
fied or doubtful yes. Our increased efforts 
are doubtless doing much good, but it is a 
fight that with all our efforts will not be 
won ina single generation. Granting that 
the school is doing ideal work, that work is 
subject to so much undoing in the home and 
on the street that we are often discouraged. 
When we have produced ideal conditions in 
these places, then the ideal school will pro- 
duce ideal results. The best work in the 
school will have measurably little effect on 
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the street—and we find the return to barbar- 
ism, or at least to barbarisms, a very easy and 
natural one. The boy’s reply on being 
— as to his use of a particularly 
agrant expression, that he knew it was 
wrong but it seemed so natural because so 
many people used it, is a case in point. 
Necessarily home and street influences 
will vary largely with the general culture or 
lack of itin the community. My own ex- 
perience with the conditions unfavorable to 
satisfactory results in the use of good Eng- 
lish has extended over a number of years in 
a manufacturing town not, I believe, below 
the average of such communities, and I have 
always felt that these antagonistic outside 
tendencies were very strong. Must wethen 
wait for our pupils of the present to better 
the home and street conditions of the 
future? Very likely. And yet in our per- 
iods of greatest discouragement the cloud 
has a silver lining. Go into the homes of 
your pupils and note the conditions there, 
and see if you will not come away convinced 
that in the great majority of cases your 
upils are talking aad striving to live ona 
Cicher plane than is the family in the home. 
Personally I recall many such instances 
and an increased respect for the pupil, re- 
newed encouragement in my work, and 
greater hopes for the future have resulted 
from such visitation. Surely the ‘‘bow of 
promise ’’ is yet in the sky and the golden 
treasure still lies at its base to reward them 
that search and strive long and diligently. 
If one of the greatest objects in English 
teaching is to lead our pupils to speak and 
write correctly and fluently, it necessarily 
follows that it is to be accomplished best by 
having them do much of it. The oral part 
is easily watched and corrected by the tact- 
ful teacher in a way that will not make the 
pupil so self conscious as to repress expres- 
sion. But the written exercise is the great 
roblem. There should be much of it and 
it should be corrected promptly and care- 
fully and thoughtfully and helpfully. To 
do this drudgery properly, in addition to 
preparation and teaching, is, in the present 


crowded condition of the average high. 


school programme, probably the greatest 
difficulty in the way of successfully teach- 
ing the art of expression. What can be 
done? The teachcr is usually willing to 
work to the limit of physical exhaustion 
and yet fail to return the work with suffi- 
cient promptness. Neither the teacher nor 
the school can afford to have the teacher go 
tothisextreme. Perhaps school boards and 
superintendents and principals will one day 
come to recognize the importance of this 
matter and will give the overworked Eng- 
lish teacher fewer recitations per day, thus 
allowing additional time for correcting 
themes—work absolutely essential to suc- 
cessful teaching of written expression. 
Sometimes unfavorable conditions and 
antagonisms to correct expression come 


the elders in the home or on the outcasts of 
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from the school itself in the lack of atten- 
tion to the use of English on the part of the 
teachers of other departments, not that it is 
necessary for them to digress to explain 
dificult technical points, or to settle 
authoritatively matters in dispute among 

ammarians, but every teacher in the 
aculty should be a teacher of English to 
the extent of insisting on correct, clear, and 
forcible expression. The whole value of a 
carefully worked out lesson by the teacher 
of English may be brought to naught by 
the slip-shod methods of a teacher in another 
department. I am glad that this phase of 
the subject has already been so ably dis- 
cussed. 

In its disciplinary value English takes 
high rank. Compared with technical gram- 
mar, for instance, few branches require 
closer reasoning, finer discrimination, rarer 
judgment or more of that most uncommon 
of common things, common sense. In rhet- 
oric the same qualities, with thoughtful in- 
ventiveness, give added opportunities for 
mental gymnastics. In literature to all 
these are added rare opportunities for re- 
search and investigation along the lines of 
biography, literary history and criticism, 
philology, etc., together with the cultiva- 
tion of a discriminating taste that will en- 
able the pupil in afterlife to find for him- 
self the few grains of wheat in the bushels 
of published chaff. Are our high schools 
giving their pupils this discipline? In a 
measure, yes, and in a constantly reg roe. | 
measure as the teaching of English is raise 
to a higher and higher plane. 

In moral uplift no other subject, with the 
possible exception of history, furnishes in 
our high schools equal opportunities with 
English on its literary side. The opportu- 
nities for pointing the moral, for nice dis- 
tinctions of motives as the main-spring of 
actions, for the selection of ideal characters, 
etc., are numberless. Through all of these 
what wonderful opportunities we have for 
influencing the lives and forming the char- 
acters of our pupils, —— of which 
the conscientious teacher of English is con- 
stantly availing himself. 

Again, in the field of general culture, 
English takes highest rank by bringing 
our pupils in close touch with the best 
peo an of the English race, and through 
translations with the best of all the ages. 
While the field of literature we can cultivate 
in the United States is necessarily limited in 
extent, and that limited extent by no means 
cultivated to its highest degree, it is culti- 
vated very poorly indeed if it does not lead 
the pupil to see what boundless fields lie all 
about him and to know that their golden 
grain is his for the ee. 

What are we to accomplish in our study 


of the English classics? In the first place 
we are to be congratulated that our schools 
have come to the conclusion that the way to 
study literature is to —e5 | it at first hand, 

iterature for high 


and not that the study of 
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schools is complete with a long list of au- 
thors, with dates of birth and death, and a 
lot of meaningless titles of productions, to- 
gether with a paragraph of quoted criticism, 
and a few scraps of quotations. Literary 
history and biography, and the relations of 
one pee period with others, have a place 
and should be supplied by the teacher as the 
—_ are prepared for them. Indeed, they 
will round out the work in literature, but 
our real work is the study of the authors in 
complete productions or in selections suffi- 
ciently long to have interest and unity in 
themselves. 

Again, what can we hope to accomplish? 
In conjunction with other phases of English 
work the study of the classics should enable 
us to do certain things : 

First, it should give 57 game good to teach 
our language as modified and enriched by 
historic events as well as by other influ- 
ences, its indebtedness to other languages 
leading to a considerable knowledge of the 
etymology of the language and the acquisi- 
tion of a wide vocabulary. 

Second, it should draw on the pupil’s 
fund of general information and add largel 
thereto by his investigation of words wit 
the purpose of developing their wider mean- 
ings, their various ne. and their 
suitableness as used by the author. Thus 
he begins to look upon words not as combi- 
nations of letters or sounds alone, but as 
combinations with an interesting history, a 
sphere of undreamed-of application, and an 
instrument of sublime harmony when played 
on by the magic hand of a Milton. 

Third, it should develop in the pupil an 
—— of the beauties of literature 
through its figures, its allusions, its har- 
mony, its appropriateness of expression, 
thus leading him to the discriminating taste 
already referred to. 

Fourth, it should teach him to go to the 
heart of a production and enter into its 
spirit. In poetry especially he should learn 
to read into a poem all the author placed 
there, or as much as we people who are not 
poets can appreciate of the poet’s ‘‘ frenzy.’’ 
One of the most interesting things in the 
teaching of Milton’s poems for instance is 
to see how blank they seem to the average 
pupils on first reading them and then to 
watch how interest and appreciation grow 
as the beautise and the harmony are un- 
folded before their wondering eyes, and the 
harmony breaks on their ears that before had 
heard not,—all of this through a careful 
direction of their study of the poems. Thus 
— are taught the method of attack that 
will open to them the treasure-houses of 
other poems as they continue to read for 
themselves through the inspiration of the 
conquests they have made under the teach- 
er’s leadership. And the teacher’s un- 
looked-for reward often comes later in being 
told how this or that poem has been appre- 
ciated and committed, or in learning that 
one who seemed indifferent had been Ted to 
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loftier ideals and a higher plane of living 
through the influence of good literature, a 
taste for which had been cultivated in the 
school room till he perhaps was able to say 
with Coleridge, ‘‘ Poetry is the blossom and 
the fragrance of all human knowledge, 
human thought, human passion, emotion, 
language.’’ 

In conclusion, permit me to quote from 
the ‘‘Report of the Committee of Ten on 
Secondary School Studies:”’ 

‘‘The main direct objects of the teaching 
of English in schools seem to be two: (1) 
to enable the pupil to understand the ex- 
pressed thoughts of others and to give ex- 
pression to thoughts of his own; and (2) to 
cultivate a taste for reading, to give the 
pupil some acquaintance with good litera- 
ture, and to give him the means of extend- 
ing that acquaintance. Incidentally, no 
doubt, a variety of other ends may be sub- 
served by English study, but such sub- 
sidiary interests should never be allowed to 
encroach on the two main purposes just 
indicated.’’ 

If this paper has ‘‘ encroached ’’ too much 
on these ‘‘two main purposes,’’ I trust the 
enthusiastic belief of the writer in the 
broadening and elevating and ennobling 
influence of good literature properly taught 
will prove his sufficient justification.— 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton. 


THE COURSES OF STUDY. 


THE High School Conference convened 
at 8:30 a. m., Wednesday, Principal 
Kelchner in the chair. The following 
papers were read, which are here given 
in full: 1. Should College Requirements 
be Incorporated in High School Courses? 
by Principal A. D. Eisenhower, Norris- 
town. 2. High School Courses Modified 
by Local Conditions, by Principal W. F. 
Long, Johnstown. 3. The Introduction 
of Electives, by Principal J. C. Diehl, 
Erie. 4. A Course of Study for a Small 
High School, by Principal J. P. Breid- 
inger, Wilkes-Barre. 

Principal G. D. Robb of Altoona, pre- 
sented the subject of the ‘‘Closer A ffilia- 
tion of Pennsylvania High Schools.’’ 
He said that every high school has a 
course of study peculiarly fitted to the 
needs of its people. The principals of 
these schools never had opportunity to 
confer with principals of normal schools 
nor to discuss these problems with college 
authorities. High school principals are 
almost strangers to one another, and to 
those who are at work in the higher in- 
stitutions. We should have meetings, at 
which matters of mutual interest can be 
considered. He made a strong plea for 
a joint meeting of high school and nor- 
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mal school principals and college pres- 
idents to discuss the problem of high 
school courses of study. He offered the 
following resolution which was unani- 
mously endorsed by the conference : 


Whereas, In consideration of a generally ex- 
pressed opinion that the high schools of Penn- 
sylvania should be more closely affiliated and 
that this might be accomplished by means of a 
separate meeting, to be held during the school 
year, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this High School Department 
empower the Chair to appoint a committee of 
five, including the chairman of this conference, 
to arrange a programme and appoint a time and 
place for such meeting. 


A number of persons took part in the 
brief discussion which followed, which 
was opened by Dr. John S. Stahr, presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshall College, 
of Lancaster. He said: ‘‘ Points of con- 
tact between the High Schools are not suf- 
ficient to admit boys and girls to our col- 
leges and Normal Schools. Everything 
should be adjusted so as to leap over the 
barriers and go on easily. Colleges ex- 
pecttoo much. College training is separ- 
ate and distinct from the university. 
Everything should be revised.”’ 


SHOULD COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS BE 
INCORPORATED IN HIGH SCHOOL, 
COURSES? 


The high school receives pupils at a critical 
period of their life. They are passing through 
a transition stage that often determines their 
entire career. One question often asked by 
them is, ‘‘Shall I go to college?’ It is the 
mission of the school to bring this question be- 
fore them and to help them to answer it wisely. 
To-day many avenues are open only to those 
who have had a college training. This is true 
not only of professional but also of business and 
industrial life as well. At the meeting of the 
National Educational Association last week at 
Asbury Park the Chief Engineer of the New 
York Subway said that three classes of engi- 
neers were engaged on that wcrk: 1. Those 
who planned the enterprise. 2. Those who as- 
sisted them in the higher positions of trust and 
responsibility. 3. Those who conducted the 
details of the work planned. Of these engi- 
neers he said eighty-six (86) per cent of the 
first two clases and fifty-eight (58) per cent of 
the third class are college graduates. 

The boy in the public school who has the 
ability sheuld have the opportunity of entering 
upon this training for future usefulnes. He 
should not be handicapped in the struggle. The 
high school should give him a csance not only 
to make a living but to live a life as highly de- 
veloped as his nature and abilities permit. The 
way to the the college should be open. The 
school that does this work, puts itself in the 
proper place in the great system of national ed- 
ucation. Asa greater number of pupils enter 
these higher institutions each year, the public 
schools must prepare a greater number, or it 
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must be done by the private schools, and a gap 
will thus be made in the system of public 
instruction. 

The work of preparing pupils for college will 
also tend to unite high schools by giving them 
adefinite common aim. Our high schools now 
are in very much the same independent condi- 
tion as that of the United States before the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, and they 
have the same elements of weakness. Let col- 
lege preparatory work be characteristic of all 
of them and they will have a common bond of 
interest and sympathy. 

But the public high school has a double func- 
tion to perform, and this second function—that 
of ‘‘meeting the demands of those who do not go 
to coilege,’’—is daily growing in importance. 
The best thought and energy of those connected 
with the high schools are required to prevent the 
college preparatory part of their work from in- 
terfering with and dominating the other larger 
and more important part. It is this aspect of 
the situation that causes those who are eager to 
have their pupils secure the advantages of a 
College Education to scrutinize the entrance 
requirements with anxious solicitude. 

It may seem presumptuous in those occupying 
the subordinate position of secondary instruc- 
tors, to criticize the requirements of higher in- 
stitutions for entrance to these favored seats of 
learning. But experience has shown that when 
college men have met those from secondary 
schools, and have learned from them some of 
the limitations of the adolescent mind both as 
to the quantity and the quality of the work it 
can profitably do, they have been led to modify 
their requirements and to-day a better condition 
of affairs isthe result. More, however, remains 
to be done before the transition from high 
school to college is adapted to the best interests 
of both. The English requirements are not 
satisfactory to anybody. They have been re- 
vised and they still need revision, if all the 
pupils are to have the sametraining. You can- 
not expect boys and girls to be interested in 
book-reviews found in the Edinburgh Review 
of the first half of the 19th Century, or in ora- 
tions delivered in the House of Commons in the 
latter half ofthe 18th. Therequired work in the 
sciences is not what our pupils need. In Physics 
two classes must often be formed :—one for the 
general course, mainly qualitative, and the 
other distinctively quantitative to meet college 
requirements. Similar criticism ought to be 
made of the requirements in Latin, History and 
Mathematics. 

For many of our schools the quantity of mat- 
ter required is too great for the quality of the 
work to be first-class. College professors com- 
plain that pupils are not trained to think or to 
work properly, at the same time they require 
them to go over so many pages and to do so 
much mechanical work in their preparation 
that they have no time to learn to think. 

It is true that many of these evils are re 
moved by some institutions themselves by 
their methods of interpreting and applying the 
requirements, both in their examinations and 
in their certificates. But I believe that while 
every effort should be made to encourage our 
pupils to go to college and to prepare them for 
entrance, it is unwise to incorporate the present 
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college entrance requirements as an essential 
part of the high school course of study.—A. D. 
Eisenhower, Norristown, Pa. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES MODIFIED BY 
LOCAL CONDITIONS. 


The frequency of the discussions of the course 
of study reminds one of Ezekiel’s vision of the 
bones: ‘‘And, behold, there were many in the 
open valley; and, lo, they were very dry.’’ 
To cover these bones with sinew and flesh and 
breathe into them the breath of life, is a task 
which the writer has not set for himself. He 
will be satisfied with the humbler part of rat- 
tling a few here and there to remind his fellow 
teachers that the bones are still in the valley. 

It is often said that in Pennsylvania the term 
‘*high school”’ is vague and indefinite. It may 
mean a school which educators recognize as 
secondary, whose graduates are prepared to 
enter the college or university; or it may mean 
the highest grade in the village schools, where 
only algebra, physical geography, and civil 
government are added to the elementary stud- 
ies: and again, it may mean the highest grade 
in the public schools of a large city where much 
of the instruction is comparable with that of the 
first few years in the college. Confining our- 
selves in this discussion to the high schools 
which require of their students as a condition 
of entrance the completion of the elementary 
studies, so far as this can be done in the first 
eight or nine school years, and which do not 
presume to do the work of the college, the high 
school, as recognized by American educators, 
we still find a wide difference in their ¢ourses of 
study. Some maintain a single course, every 
branch of which a pupil must complete in order 
to graduate. Others have three or four parallel 
courses, usually known as the ciassical, Latin- 
scientific, modern language, and commercial, 
one of which a pupil is expected to choose on 
entering, and then follow as long as he remains 
in the school. A third class prescribe a certain 
limited number of studies for each year, make 
all others elective, and rate them all on the 
same basis, namely—the number of hours of 
study and recitation required to complete them. 
Here the pupil takes his choice of studies, 
guided by the advice of teachers and parents, 
but always subject to the approval of teachers. 

The differences so far pointed out are in no 
sense due to differences in local conditions. 
Undoubtedly, they are to be ascribed to the in- 
dividual views of superintendents and boards of 
education. The reason why Latin is obligatory 
in one school and elective in another would 
hardly be sought in differences of local indus- 
tries. Ifthe question whether English history 
should be taught in the first year or the third 
has anything to do with the map, it must be the 
phrenological chart of the supervising head. 

Barring from this discussion the possible dis- 
advantages of this lack of uniformity, several 
legitimate reasons for modifying courses of 
study to meet local conditions may be pointed 
out. When, for instance, a high school be- 
comes large enough to justify the introduction 
of a modern foreign language, the choice of 
German, French, or Spanish is no doubt deter- 
mined by the traditions or the origin of the 
dominant race element of the community. In 
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Pennsylvania and the central states, German is 
generally made a school study before French. 
In New England French leads, probably because 
in England it is studied far more than German. 
In Louisiana, French is much in demand be- 
cause the people cling as fondly to the language 
of their fathers as we do in Pennsylvania. In 
New Mexico and California the Spanish has, 
for the same reason, the first call. 

The prevailing local industries, may properly 
be considered in shaping a course of study. 
In a city where the manufacture of structural 
steel gives employment to a large part of the 
people, the boys may be allowed to study me- 
chanical drawing instead of Latin. In places 
where designers are much in demand, free-hand 
drawing may receive special emphasis. The 
fear of teaching a trade seems to the writer ut- 
terly unreasonable. When teachers of manual 
training will stop trying to convince the world 
that they aim to train the mind and the heart 
and what not, and cultivate real deftness and 
accurracy in the use of tools, they will no doubt 
come nearer doing the great good which isjustly 
expected of them. Boys and girls of high 
school age have a right to demand that they be 
taught some things that may be directly useful 
in earninga livelihood. The rapidintroduction 
of commercial studies and the founding of 
commercial high schools is evidence that this 
right is being recognized. The latter however, 
is a world movement and in no sense local. 

However, the condition of first importance to 
be considered in making a course of study for 
a high school is not tradition nor local industry, 
but the number of pupils and the wealth of the 
community. The number of pupils will, as a 
rule, determine the number of years in the 
course. If the number is so small that one 
teacher can teach them all, it would seem to be 
folly to have a four year course. Few teachers 
can teach well even half of the branches in- 
cluded in such a course. Besides, there would 
be at least two classes studying all the time, 
and sometimes three, while the teacher con- 
ducted recitations. Suppose that the commun- 
ity is rich and employs more teachers. There 
would still be loss on account of the lack of 
spirit which characterizes very small classes. 
Individual instruction may save a pupil from 
contact with common boys and girls, but it is 
inferior instruction, nevertheless. No teacher 
is at his best with a very small class. A multi- 
plicity of studies is at all times dangerous until 
the size of the school makes necessary a suffi- 
cient number of teachers to make department 
work possible. 

The rural high school needs to exercise re- 
straint in this matter of introducing many stud- 
ies. Here, too, the information side of the 
natural sciences should receive more attention 
than the disciplinary. Botany should be sup- 
plemented with lessons and talks on horticul- 
ture and forestry. Zodlogy should be taught 
with special reference to noxious insects. 
Chemistry should throw light on the processes 
of the dairy. 

Finally, it is well to remember that science 
is not provincial. It is not the nature of knowl- 
edge that makes us stop to consider what we 
shall teach in this high school or in that. But 
it is reasonable to assume that the majority of 
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pupils will spend their lives where they are be- 
ing educated, and as we claim the right of the 
pupil to be educated in some branches that can 
be directly applied toward self-support, high 
school courses ought to be carefully modified to 
meet this claim. To teach a pupil to appreciate 
his inheritance as well as that of the race, to 
put him in harmony with his physical and 
social environment, to put him in the way of 
getting control of the forces of nature,—this 
ought to be the aim of the educator.—W. F. 
Long, Johnstown. 


INTRODUCTION OF ELECTIVES IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


The question assigned to me is, as I take it, 
When and to what extent are electives to be 
offered in the high school? If any question 
under discussion may be said to have two sides 
evenly balanced this question is one. Count 
Leo Tolstoi has established a school in which 
the children are subjected to no restraints what- 
ever. They may study or play as they choose 
and may leave the school at any time they 
please. The teacher there must rely on his 
skill to interest the pupils, and there is no way 
for him to exact obedience. Here we have not 
the introduction of electives, but election pure 
and free for everybody—not only of studies, but 
election of study or play. Of course a school 
conducted on such anarchistic principles is op- 
posed to the fundamental teachings of modern 
pedagogy, which holds that the child must sub- 
ject his desires to the authority of reason, and 
that until the child’s reason is sufficiently de- 
veloped that of the teacher must supply what is 
lacking. 

If we compare curricula of different high 
schools we can scarcely find two alike. Why is 
this? Because the curriculum is a matter of 
growth and development, and each community 
has its own particular traditions, environment 
and demands, which shape studies in schools. 
Consequently, an answer tothe proposed ques- 
tion which might suit one school, might be 
wholly inadequate to the needs of another, and 
we must not expect a definite answer, but must 
rather look to experience and to certain funda- 
mental truths to guide us in answering it, each 
for himself. 

Virst, then, let us ask, Why should there be 
any electives anywhere? The evident answer 
is that pupils have different capabilities and 
different aims in life, and therefore should take 
the studies that will best fit them for their life’s 
work, Formerly there was a single course in 
high schools which every pupil was obliged to 
take; certain studies were prescribed, and in 
order to obtain a diploma the prescribed work 
had to be finished. The German gymnasium is 
the school in Germany that most nearly corres- 
ponds to the American high school, and is the 
best example of a school with an iron-clad 
course of study. Here we have a hard-and-fast 
course prescribed by the educational depart- 
ment of the German government, and including 
Latin, Greek, German, French, mathematics, 
science, history, religion and other studies. 
Every student has to take exactly the same 
studies, and if he fails and drops out of the 
gymnasium because the course is not congenial, 
so much the worse for him. If a florist wishes 
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to grow large American Beauty roses, he goes 
into his garden and picks off all but a few buds. 
Then in due time he has his American Beauties, 
large, lovely, fragrant. That is exactly what 
the German gymnasium does with its pupils. 
It sets a course of study and adheres to it, let- 
ting students fall by the way if they cannot 
stand the pace, and those who do come through 
are fine products, to be sure. But the German 
ymnasium is not the American high school, 
or in the gymmasium there is a charge for 
tuition, and only the upper classes are there 
represented. But the American high school is 
unique. There is nothing like it anywhere else 
in the world, for it throws its doors open free to 
all classes of society, and in America the vision 
of a ladder reaching from the cottage to and 
through the university—yes, even to the office 
of President—is not a dream, but a realization. 

The high school as it receives so many differ- 
ent classes of students should hold out induce- 
ments to keep these students throughout the 
course, or at least as long as possible. How 
shall it do this? A hard-and-fast course of 
study will not do it. Long ago the schools 
discarded that and adopted a series of parallel 
courses, one of which each pupil was obliged to 
select at the outset of the course and continue 
through the four years, That was an improve- 
ment, but it did not yet furnish the true remedy. 
Every individual student has his likes and dis- 
likes, his capabilities and his limitations, and 
this is the age when free scope is given every- 
where for the development of individuality. 
We have President Roosevelt with the strenu- 
ous life, Charles Wagner with the simple life, 
and, lastly, James H. Hyde with the Equitable 
Life. And so there must be flexibility in a 
course of study to produce the best results, 
And yet there is danger in carrying the election 
of studies to av extreme. 

How soon, let me ask, have pupils decided 
upon their life’s work, or how soon do they 
know their own capabilities? Surely most of 
them have not the slightest idea, or even a 
thought or care, about this matter on entering 
the high school. They come to us at the age 
of fifteen, fourteen, thirteen and sometimes, I 
am sorry to say, at twelve, and they are to all 
intents and purposes but mere children. What 
have we to offer them? The foundation studies 
of all the different departments of the world’s 
knowledge. Would it not be wise to open up 
to their minds the different avenues that lead 
out into tke different fields of human thought 
and human endeavor, and lead them along 
these avenues for a short distance to give them 
a view of what there is to know and to do in the 
world? Is it not wise to introduce the pupil to 
the great divisions of thought and culture, to 
mathematics and the science of reasoning, to 
natural science with all its wonderful phe- 
nomena, to history and its tale of what man has 
accomplished, to language and literature with 
all their training in expression and their lessons 
in character-building, and, if there is aptitude 
for it, to art with its lesson of the beautiful and 
the true? Until this has been done the pupil 
is not fitted to make, and should not be allowed 
to make, a narrow choice of only those studies 
which he imagines are going to be useful to 
him. If we wish to build a cathedral we do not 
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start with the spire. We hope ultimately to 
build it, but we begin with the foundation- 
stones, without which the spire would topple to 
the ground. We must see to it first of all then 
that the pupil gets an all-round training, both 
to enable him to choose and to furnish a broad 
foundation on which to build. 

It was long ago pointed out that studies serve 
two useful ends; they develop power and they 
impart knowledge. When pursued with the 
former end chiefly in view, they are liable to 
be somewhat irksome and disagreeable, while 
the imparting of knowledge always satisfies the 
curiosity of the pupil and is therefore a source 
of pleasure. President Hadley, of Yale, lays 
down the principle that in the earlier part of 
any pupil’s training, the aim should be to de- 
velop power, and later at the end of his training 
we may offer that knowledge which pleases and 
interests. If a pupil is going to college, his 
whole high school course must be regulated 
with the end in view of developing power to 
successfully take hold of the tasks and prob- 
lems that await bim on entering his collegiate 
work. On the other hand a pupil whose course 
ends with the high school may in the latter part 
of his course cull for his enjoyment some of the 
fruits from the tree of knowledge instead of 
toiling continually at the roots to promote its 

rowth and strength. An illustration taken 
rom the foot-ball field makes this clear. An 
inexperienced trainer of a foot-ball team starts 
out by teaching his team an extensive knowl- 
edge of the game, training them in some com 
plex formations and perhaps in the execution 
of certain trick plays. They come into a con- 
test with an inexperienced team and they per- 
haps win, but in a few days they find that they 
have come to the end of their training and de- 
velopment and they begin at once to deterior- 
ate. On the other hand an experienced coach 
starts to give his team a thorough drill in good, 
straight, uninteresting foot-ball, and only a few 
days before the final game, does he teach them 
the complex formations and the maneuvres 
which the spectators so much admire, and the 
team comes up to the test and is victorious. 
Indeed so well is this fact now recognized that 
the success or failure of a foot-ball team may be 
pretty accurately predicted, when it is known 
which one of these two different styles of train- 
ing the team has had. So we may say too that 
if a pupil’s education is to be effective he must 
have plenty of studies in the earlier part of it 
to develop his power for thought and work. 

What has been the experience of both college 
and high school in the introduction of electives 
in the course? We read to-day that there is a 
movement on foot to make the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology a part of Harvard Uni- 
versity. When the question of union with 
Harvard was put to the faculty of the Institute, 
some time ago, it was voted down by a large 
majority. But the corporation has decided for 
union and no doubt the plan will be carried out. 
Why did the faculty of the Institute oppose it? 
Because, for one thing, the whole plan of train- 
ing in the two institutions has been different 
and we might almost say diametrically opposite. 
In Harvard we have the theory of election of 
studies in full development, while in the Insti- 
tute in every one of the fourteen departments, 
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the studies are prescribed and not open to 
choice, and the efficiency of one part of the 
course is absolutely necessary for the successful 
pursuit of what follows. Here we have exper- 
ience of what is good for young men in college 
—pure election and no election at all. It is 
true that the contrasting of these two institu- 
tions is not quite apt as their aims are so differ- 
ent, Harvard being open to young men who 
wish a diversified training and the Institute of 
Technology to those who have already elected a 
particular kind of training; but there may be a 
lesson in the results attained in each case. No 
one will deny the honor that attaches and 
rightly attaches to a diploma from Harvard. 
And what of the graduate from the Institute of 
Technology? So great is the confidence of the 
training given by the Institute that every grad- 

uate for years has had a position before he has 
received his diploma. Of 185 men who have 
been graduated in a certain class within ten 
years the average earnings are Over $3,000 a 

ear. 

7 What is the experience of the introduction of 
electives in the high school? Somewhat simi- 
lar. In some high schools not a single study is 
prescribed, but every study is open to election. 
Notably is this the case for years at Galesburg, 
Illinois, and both principal and superintendent 
are loud in their praise of its success; and one 
of the chief claims is that the proportion of 
pupils succeeding in such disciplinary studies 
as Latin and algebra is increased under election. 

This shows that the principal and the teachers 
of the school must have been ready with advice 
and direction, and that pupils have taken the 
advice offeredthem. In other schools excellent 
results are claimed for the old fashioned courses 
—classical, scientific and English. Erie is a 
conservative city, and in our high school at 
Erie we have been most successful with a course 
in which certain studies are definitely required, 
while others are open to choice. In the first 
year we require three, English, civics and physi- 
ology (a half year of each) and algebra, and the 
pupil chooses one from the following: Latin, 

German, French, book-keeping or zoology. In 
the second year we require English, ancient 
history and algebra, and the pupil continues 
his election of one. In the third year we re- 
quire two, English and plane geometry, and 
the pupil elects two. In the last year we re- 
quire only English, and the pupil elects three. 
Your own plan may suit you better than any 
other. 

But it seems clear to me that we should be 
guided in offering electives by the following 
considerations which I have aimed to set forth: 
I. That we should give the pupil an all-round 
training in order to enable him to choose with 
intelligence and in order to furnish a broad 
foundation on which to build; and 2. That we 
should arrange in the early part of the training 
mainly studies which shall be taught with the 
idea of developing power for subsequent work. 
Whether we shall have many or few studies 
open to election depends on our ability to ac- 
complish the above ends, and to give our pupil 
the training to fit him to become a useful Amer- 
ican citizen, exerting a helpful influence in the 
home, the church and the community.—/ohn C. 
Diehl, Erie. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR SMALL HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

From the subject assigned for discussion this 
morning under the general topic, Courses of 
Study, I infer that there is a tendency towards 
uniformity of arrangement of the school work 
beyond the common branches. The demands 
of the community, to a greater or less degree, 
determine the subjects that must be placed in 
the course of study of most of the high schools 
in our State, be they large or small. 

The discussion of the particular subject as- 
signed me should have for its aim the ideal 


|; course for small high schools, not only as such, 


but possibly the course of the small high school 
in correlation with the larger high school in 
our cities. We might go one step farther and 


| seek to make it a part of one course for all high 








schools in the Commonwealth. It would take 
a brave man to advocate such a plan. We are, 
however, pretty well agreed on what should 
constitute the work of the first eight years of 
the child’s school life, and for the years that 
follow we all include a number of studies that 
are the same for every school, differing only in 
point of time on some of them. I remember 
that the committee of fifteen included Greek, 
claiming that it works towards the greater men- 
tal development of the individual. 

The school law of our State prescribes the 
subjects that may receive the sanction of a com- 
munity through its representatives, the members 
of the school board. For the encouragement 
of such sanction special appropriation is made 
for the maintenance of schools in which branches 
of the higher grade are taught. These schools 
the State educational authorities designate high 
schools of the first, second or third grade, ac- 
cording as they continue four, three or two 
years beyond the branches prescribed for the 
elementary schools. The subjects suggested 
for such schools are indicated in the qualifica-- 
tions required of the teacher who presides over 
such schools, and are as follows: Book-keeping, 
civics, general history, algebra, geometry, trig- 
onometry (including plane surveying), rhetoric, 
English literature, Latin (including Ceesar, Vir- 
gil, Cicero), the elements of physics, chemistry 
(including chemistry of soils), botany, geology 
and zodlogy(including entomology). These re- 
quirements are suggestive in that they are based, 
no doubt, upon the experience and observation 
of those making the most careful study of this 
problem, and serve as a basis for the recom- 
mendations for the course that may be covered 
by the small high school. 

The amount of science required is rather iu 
line with the progressive thought of the present 
day. I am convinced that the demands of the 
pm in which we live will compel us to place 
more and more emphasis on the study of the 
modern languages and science. Indeed, we 
need not present argument for this opinion, 
but it remains for us to determine the amount 
that can profitably be put into our curriculum, 
and its place in point of time. 

Some consideration is required in regard to 
the question of correlation. Should the work 
of the course be arranged with reference to the 
requirements of other institutions of learning, 
be they larger high schools, normal schools or 
colleges? 
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In our own high school after the first year, in 
which the work required is the same for all stu- 
dents, a variety of courses is offered from which 
the student may select. In other high schools 
students are permitted, within certain limits, to 
select from a variety of subjects. In either case 
the student of the small high school should find 
no inconvenience in continuing his work in 
another school by either adapting himself to 
some course or selecting such subjects as would 
be the most useful to him. 

The studies of our smaller high schools natur- 
ally arrange themselves so that the step to the 
normal schools, with their prescribed courses, 
is but one of progress along the same line of 
work. 

The preceding subjects assigned for this morn- 
ing’s discussions no doubt will have treated the 
matter of connecting the high school courses 
with the college entrance requirements. Our 
opinion on this point, in so far as it has any 
bearing on the subject assigned me, is this— 
tersely stated—that these higher institutions 
should grade towards the high school and its 
possibilities more than they are doing now. 
While they are so persistent about special re- 
quirements to be met, they should hold a dif- 
ferent attitude towards the more general prepa- 
ration the high school must give, because of the 
fact that only a small per cent. of its graduates 
can possibly continue their school work beyond 
the high school. We must be careful to teach 
the many. The few will take care of them- 
selves. An intellectual aristocracy is of prac- 
tical value through the few to the many, but 
it would be senseless to set such a standard for 
the many. We must be careful to give the 


practical and useful its place in the preparation 
of a course of study for our high schools, where 


the people must send their children. Particu- 
larly must this be done so long as they do meet 
the expense of running the public school system. 

Manual training will before long be required 
in our high schools. It surprises one to note 
how much is accomplished in two years’ work 
in manual training, allowing a recitation period 
daily, and even alternating it with drawing, for 
nearly the entire time. It insures a work- 
bench for nearly every boy that takes it, and 
enables him to make many of the repairs in 
wood-work needed about the home. In fact he 
acquires a development and initiative of prac- 
tical value through life. 

In the small high school a variety of courses 
is not practicable, nor can there be a great 
variety of subjects to select from. Only a few 
optional studies can be placed in the course. 

The general scheme offered should be of 
such nature as to bring the highest mental 
development and at the same time the greatest 
amount of useful information. In other words, 
the disciplinary as well as the utilitarian must 
be given recognition, and the following course 
is suggested : 

First Year.—Algebra; Latin; English gram- 
mar, twothirds of year, with literature; ad- 
vanced arithmetic and metric system; physical 
geography and geology. 

Second Year.—Algebra; Czesar; rhetoric and 
composition; literature; English history, half 
year; general history, half year; elements of 
physics. 
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Third Year.—Plane geometry; Cicero; liter- 
ature, select prose and poetry from college en- 
trance requirements; U.S. history; civics; chem- 
— German, 

ourth Year.—Plane trigonometry; surveying 
or book-keeping; Virgil; literature; zodlogy; 
botany; German. 

The outline of the course for the small high 
school presented herewith we have no doubt 
will meet with just criticism, but we hope it 
may serve as a basis for the formation of a 
course that can be followed. 

The school hours usually extend from 9 to 12 
and from 1:15 to 4 o’clock. Thus five recita- 
tion periods can be given daily and time be left 
for study, the recesses and extra Friday after- 
noon work in declamations or any other special 
work that may be required, such as that in 
physiology and hygiene or an occasional special 
drill in spelling. The work in composition can 
be given on special days, taking a period each 
week of the time assigned to literature. 

It would, no donbt, take some time before the 
entire course here recommended could be fol- 
lowed in all schools that may be classed as 
small high schools, but we know from experi- 
ence that a school grows into a course, and that 
we can all the while make changes that elevate 
the standard of a course because of this growth. 
—J. P. Breidinger, Wilkes-Barre. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


At the last High School Conference, 
which convened Thursday at 8:30 a. m., 
Principal Kelchner in the chair, four 
papers were read, as follows: 1. ‘‘ The 
Development of Self-control in High 
School Students,’’ by Vice-Principal 
Walter L. Philips, West Chester. 2. 
‘The Cultivation of Good Habits of 
Study at School and Home,”’ by Princi- 
pal C. B. Pennypacker, York. 3. ‘‘ High 
School Athletics,’’ by Principal A. H. 
Welles, Scranton. 4. ‘‘Alumni Associa- 
tions,’’ by Miss Martha C. Thatcher, 
Williamsport. 

In the general discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of the papers, Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd said a room in the high 
school should be kept open in the after- 
noon and evening to provide a place for 
study for pupils who do not have a suit- 
able place to study at home. Mr. Breid- 
inger thought the pupil should train him- 
self to study at home even though the 
conditions are not good. 

Dr. McCaskey said the best work he 
has ever done in the high school has 
been in the direction of good memory 
work in literature; that we should en- 
courage and require the pupils weekly to 
commit to memory choice things in prose 
and poetry, the teacher as well as the 
pupils doing the work appointed. 

Principal W. W. Kelchner, of Williams- 
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port, was unanimously elected president, 
and H. H. Baish, of Altoona, secretary. 

The president appointed as his asso- 
ciates upon the Executive Committee 
Profs. G. D. Robb, J. C. Diehl, Walter L. 
Philips and J. P. Breidinger. 

The followirg are the papers read dur- 
ing the morning session : 


DEVELOPMENT OF SELF CONTROL IN 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 


Intellect alone does not differentiate man from 
other less intelligent animals. Intellect with- 
out will-power to govern the emotions makes 
the human machine run as an engine without a 
governor. Men daily surrender intellect and 
will to the emotions, and uncontrolled emotions 
make man unfit for well-regulated society and 

ood citizenship. Self-control is self-command; 
it is subjugation of the inclinations and emo- 
tions to the will; it is regarding the conse- 
quences of action before activity takes place. 
To restrain, to wait, to control present feeling 
with a large foresight is human strength, human 
happiness, human success. 

The end of education has been variously de- 
fined. I have not heretofore seen it defined as 
the achievement of complete self-control. As I 
consider this subject, I am convinced that the 
780,000 secondary school pupils of the United 
States demand of us, their schoolmasters, some- 
thing more than information concerning the 
world’s activities, past and present, more than 
the ability to arrive at a logical conclusion 
through a process of reasoning, more even than 
aids in the formation of good character, which 


so frequently is passive in nature. They demand 


of us a training which will enable them to con- 
trol themselves, mind and body, in emergencies 
as well as in the routine of affairs. How to 
or ogee and enjoy the freedom which he in- 

erits, how to govern himself and at the same 
time to submit to the regulations and govern- 
ment of a well-organized society, how to de- 
nounce the domination and control of dema- 
gogues and political bosses, are problems which 
the high school pupil must meet and solve after 
he has finished his schooling. 

We must prepare him for an extraordinary 
life. We must train him to acquit himself as a 
man free born, able to subordinate his emotions 
and passions and to stand ready to do his duty 
according to the principles of right. 

Granted that self-control should be developed 
in high school pupils, it becomes the duty of 
boards of school directors to select teachers who 
can control themselves, first of all. Iftime and 
space would permit, I should like to enumerate 
some of the uplifts given by several of my 
teachers who controlled themselves perfectly 
and who made no visible effort to control their 
students. Who of us cannot recall losses in 
in our school work because of a failure to con- 
trol nerves, speech organs, and muscles? 

The teacher who brings subject-matter alone 
tohis students trains but little towards the poten- 
tial in them. He must have personality, self- 
mastered, inspiring, uplifting, magnetic, sym- 
pathetic. Much has been written and spoken 
about the personality ofthe teacher. Too little 
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account of it is made in the selection of one; 
too little money is paid for it when a school is 
so fortunate as to have a teacher with an excep- 
tional one. 

The Forum of March 1896 gives the results 
of Pres. Thwing’s inquiries from fifty represen- 
tative men about the best things the college 
does for the man. Dr. Parkhurst answered 
‘* While books can teach, personalty only can 
educate.’” Henry M. Alden stated ‘‘The best 
thing which Williams College did for me was 
to bring me within the scope of Dr. Mark Hop- 
kins’ inspirational teaching.’’ Pres. Thwing 
concludes from the variousanswers received that 
‘*A comprehensive inference to be derived is 
that the best thing which the American College 
has done for its graduate is in giving them a 
training which is largely derived from personal 
relationship.” 

Parents demand of school trustees teachers in 
whom they can place confidence, whose exam- 
ple inspires children to obedience, self-control, 
humility, high ideals, nobility, patriotism. A 
completely equipped teacher is an uplift to a 
community as Mark Hopkins was to Garfield, 
as Paul was to the Corinthians, as the Messiah 
was to the world. 

Therefore, fellow teachers, if you would do 
for your pupils what God has called you to do, 
granting that all true teachers are called, see 
to it that you have complete control of self,— 
body and mind; impress your pupils by your 
own right example as present, by the example 
of great men as absent. Use precept but ex- 
emplify it as much as your power will permit. 
The servant is not greater than the master. If 
a slave teaches your child, in the end you will 
have two slaves. 

Next to the teacher’s part in the development 
of self-control, I place the plan of the school 
government. In former times, the teacher 
sought to control his pupils ; he now aims to 
have them control themselves. Fortunately 
we are restricted by no set regulations in our 
plans for development of self-control in pupils. 
The versatility of Americans is due largely to 
nonconformity to fixed plans for education. 
We have been charged with lacking a system 
in our schools. From the European point of 
view, there seems to be some ground for the 
charge, but the product of our schools will not 
justify it and so long as we get results, it is de- 
sirable to have a flexible system. The leader- 
ship which Americans attain in all departments 
of thought and the application of the postulate 
that a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points is a demonstration of self- 
control in emergencies which can be surpassed 
by no other nation. 

I endeavored recently by a series of inquiries 
to learn from principals and superintendents 
whether there is a successful plan of govern- 
ment leading to good citizenship and self- 
control. Much information was received about 
the student co-operative plan, which, if carried 
on successfully, adds much to the ability of the 
student to control himself and to equip himself 
for fulfilling his duty as a citizen of a republic. 
Note the preamble to the constitution of the 
John Crerar Grammar School of Chicago: 
‘*The object of this organization is to train the 
student of this school in personal self-control 
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and in exercising a good influence over others ; 
to train the students in exercising judgment in 
selecting public officers and assisting them in 
the enforcement of proper conduct and to 
familiarize all with the duties of citizenship, 
that we may become intelligent citizens of the 
republic in which we live.’ 

Experiments in student control of govern- 
ment and discipline have not established the 
efficiency of student organizations for good 
government. Many of the failures, however, 
have been due to a lack of co-operation between 
the orginizations and the faculties. Teachers 
are not relieved of the responsibility of govern- 
ment; instead, additional care and responsibility 
fall upon them because of the vigilance neces- 
sary in executing the various branches of the 
plan. It is not so much for the benefit of the 
teacher as for that of the pupil. 

There is no want of enthusiasm for the plan 
on the ~~ of principals and teachers who have 
adopted the system of co-operative government. 
Even those in whose schools it has not been 
successfully carried on, do not condemn the 
plan. They uphold the idea as right, believing 
that pupils better understand their duties as 
citizens and that they are benefited by the re- 
sponsibilities placed upon them. The success 
of this form of school government depends upon 
the sympathy, tact, self-control and strength of 
the teacher under whom it is operated. Much 
more could be said in favor of this form of 
government, but the expenditure of effort on the 

art of the teacher who manages it will not 
justify its inauguration when equally good re- 
sults may be obtained from a less highly or- 
ganized system. Few schools have adopted it. 
The movement has not met with popular favor. 

In my judgment, that government which wil) 
best develop self-control in pupils is an unor- 
ganized government but having the three de- 
partments of our national government. For 
the legislative branch, well regulated society 
is necessary; society which has an unwritten 
code of morals but a keen sense of justice and 
right conduct. If the spirit of the school is 
right, the laws which society observes will be 
observed in the society of the school room. It 
is assumed that high school pupils come from 
homes where the ordinary rules of right be- 
havior are observed. 

For its judicial branch, a jury of fellow 
students,—not formally selected nor instructed 
—with a strong, sympathetic, just teacher will 
suffice. Sucha jury is but a type of the jury of 
society, which passes judgment on our every 
day actions and thoughts. No keener critics 
are found than a body of high school pupils and 
no more effective punishment is administered 
in the school-room than the disapproval of 
schoolmates, and as they are quick to measure 
the actions of a teacher who has failed to con- 
trol himself, so they frown upon the disorderly 
conduct in the school-room. 

Who but the teacher is needed for an execu- 
tive in the school-room? What better qualifica- 
tion in a teacher than that of executive ability? 
Corporations will pay fabulous prices for this 
——- in an employee. Teachers who 

© not possess it are generally poor disciplin- 
arians and poor leaders of high school students. 


Self-control in high school students is devel- | 





oped by active work in the various organizations 
which are integral parts of school work, viz., 
Musical organizations, literary societies, debating 
clubs, and athletic associations. The student’s 
performance in each of these is public, itis more 
or less individual, and is open to the criticism 
of his schoolmates. Hefeels the responsibility 
placed upon him; he knows that the success 
of his club depends upon his own success 
and that self-control is the first requisite. 
Many a boy is rejected from a team because he 
has ‘‘no head’’ in a public contest. He that 
can throw himself entirely into his performance 
and forget his audience is the one who plays 
his part best. 

Pupils should be encouraged to take part in 
public exercises and contests. Business meet- 
ings wherein parliamentary practice requires 
that a student exercise self-control are often as 
helpful as public performances. The boy who 
in a public contest can meet an opponent face 
to face, can treat him as a gentleman and asa 
worthy opponent, can concentrate his powers 
with a determination to win an honorable vic- 
tory, gets a training which enables him to meet 
fellow-citizens as man meets man. Self-control 
should be exercised in defeat as well as in vic- 
tory. It is disgraceful to dishonor a victorious 
opponent. 

There is no specified place on the programme 
for the teaching of self-control in pupils. It is 
a development, and the proper performance of 
every school duty is a factor in this development. 
Recall the opportunity the written examination 
gives. In this the pupil must control himself 
to the extent of relying upon his own resources 
entirely. Fear of punishment should not be 
the restraining power. In preparing the pupils 
for the examination the teachers should train 
them to rely upon themselves, should impress 
them with the dishonesty of cheating, and 
should place safeguards about them to help the 
weaker pupils to rely upon themselves. I do 
not believe that placing a class of pupils entirely 
upon their honor in examination will train them 
in self-control. The strong pupils who know 
how to answer the questions are not tempted to 
seek help from outside sources, but these pupils 
form the minority of the class. The weaker 
ones who do not know all of the required an- 
swers must have safeguards about them to re- 
strain them from relying. upon outside help; 
hence they are helped in self-reliance in their 
efforts to answer the questions stated. 

All oversight may be removed only after the 
pupils have acquired self-control, and this ac- 
quisition is rarely fully developed in under- 
graduate students either of secondary schools 
or of the colleges. 

The laboratory practice in teaching stimulates 
growth in self-control. Laboratory work should 
not be confined to science work alone. Classes 
in English, Latin, mathematics and all other 
subjects should have at least a part of the week 
devoted to laboratory work. It is not the prov- 
ince of this paper to state how to conduct labor- 
atory work in these subjects, but, briefly, there 
should be a part of the week set apart for the 
teacher of a particular subject to help the pupil 
to study and work out his lesson. He must be 
shown by the teacher how to control all of his 
resources, to learn and hold the lesson assigned. 
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Learning how to acquire and assimilate knowl- 
edge is of greater importance than memorizing 
lessons to recite; hence teachers should devote 
a major portion of their time to teaching chil- 
dren how to study and acquire, and a minor 
portion in hearing them state what they have 
acquired. Recall your own practice in teach- 
ing. Do you not take for granted that the 
pupil can study all that the lesson contains, and 
is there not a great loss of time in hearing a 
pupil try to recite on what has not been thor- 
oughly studied? 

I should like to defend the recitation. It is 
one of the great factors in the acquisition of 
self-control, but it is in the study period that a 
student needs the help of the teacher. It is 
assumed that the teacher does not solve the 
problem for the pupil; he must so direct the 
pupil that he may concentrate his own energies 
upon the task in hand. Poor students invari- 
ably lack self-control. They are unable to keep 
their thought centered upon a lesson long 
enough to get the related thoughts in it. Their 
preparation is invariably poor. In teaching a 
pupil how to study a lesson, you direct him how 
to control those specific faculties which are 
active in obtaining the results desired. 

In the larger cities of the State (Pennsyl- 
vania) we find high schools for girls and high 
schools for boys, two separate institutions. I 
dare not state the many arguments in favor of 
such division of high school pupils, but in the 
development of self-control among pupils of 
this grade the division is bad. Nosuch division 
occurs in the home or among citizens of the 
State. If pupils are to be trained to respect the 
rights of both men and women in society, they 
should be trained in the ordinary school to 
practice those virtues which the best society 
demands of them. 

Co-education of pupils of secondary school age 
furnishes the opportunity to teach boys and 
girls those virtues of which they should be mas- 
ters, and it makes the occasion for the practice 
of them under the supervision of the teacher. 
The observance of proper relations between the 
sexes is an exercise of self-control which is not 
offered in the high school where there is but 
one sex. 

I desire here most earnestly to emphasize the 
importance of having children of high school 
age come under the influence of both ladies 
and gentlemen as teachers. Contact with both 
sexes as teachers furnishes a greater increment 
of self-control in pupils than that with but one 
sex. 

In summary, self-control in high school pupils 
is developed : 

(1) By both men and women teachers who 
have learned to control themselves and who 
have an executive personality; 

(2) By a school government based upon the 
customs of well-regulated society; 

(3) By the various legitimate organizations of 
the school; 

(4) By the examination and recitation, both 
closely supervised; 

(5) By much laboratory practice, where re- 
sults depend upon personal effort; 

(6) By training in proper conduct between 
the sexes in co-educational schools.—W. L. 
Philips, West Chester. 
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CULTIVATION OF GOOD HABITS OF STUDY 
AT SCHOOL AND AT HOME. 


Education is adevelopment, and in the sub- 
ject to be discussed, implies self-activity on the 
part of the pupil, direction on the part of the 
school and helpfulness or co-operation on the 
part of the home. 

The self-activity of young people will cause 
the formation of habits, be they good or bad, 
and from this point of view, the necessity and 
the desirability of wise direction and helpful- 
ness in study is very apparent. 

I need not enumerate to teachers along what 
avenues, mentally or otherwise, young people 
are active—this is essential and is the key to 
wise direction, Suffice it to say that the work 
of education along all lines must be suited to the 
pupil’s stage of development. 

We know that desire is fundamental in the 
cultivation of good habits of study. A desire 
for study, which is not given to all pupils and 
is not easily acquired by all, demands our first 
consideration in a few suggestions. 

If the natural longing which is excited by the 
enjoyment or the thought of any good is not 
present in a young person of reasonable age, it 
must be cultivated, and the incentives used 
should be taken from the immediate conditions 
and environments of the person concerned. 
Any word, act, illustration or example which 
will inspire pupils to acquire knowledge, growth 
or efficiency through study at school and at 
home should be employed in the cultivation of 
the habits under discussion. The teacher is 
supposed to understand the principle and to use 
every opportunity, not only to the pupil di- 
rectly, but also by helping the home-folks to 
come to the same understanding and use in an 
explanation due them concerning the needs of 
their children. 

I believe that teachers too frequently ignore 
parents and others in accomplishing desired 
educational results among children; for this 
reason many parents are indifferent to school 
affairs, and the burden of education rests heav- 
ily upon some teachers for solution or in failure, 

If ‘‘no progress in education is possible with- 
out attention,” the all-importance of this phase 
of study is very evident. I dare say that young 
people generally do not have this mental power 
without cultivation, and it is incumbent upon 
all to see to it that proper concentration is 
given to the one thing in hand—a habit of mind 
which is essential to effective study. 

Too frequently those who direct the efforts of 
children in mental processes, and who should 
have their undivided attention, are wholly in- 
different or insensible to the attitude of the 
pupils before them. Too frequently teachers 
forget that to demand attention is not so help- 
ful as to attract it if the acquisition of effective 
self-help in study is to be properly cultivated. 
Interest in school work secured by attractive- 
ness in the school and in general direction, 
will naturally promote itselfin study at school 
and at home. Devices to secure attention are 
so numerous and varied for every grade of 
school work that it would be preposterous to 
explain, and a travesty upon the originality of 
instructors to attempt to name them. 

In all the work of education, habits formed 
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with or without proper direction are more im- 
portant than knowledge, is a truth which de- 
mands our constant care. Some one suggests 
that in the formation of mental habits, at least 
four things must be attempted, namely,—con- 
centration, accuracy, rapidity and thoroughness. 

If these desirable traits are to be attained, one 
of the proper places to insist upon them is in 
the recitation room. The aimlessness of much 
of our recitation work is not fully appreciated, 
and for this reason is deplorable. The recita- 
tion is not the place to hear in a half-hearted 
way what the pupil has to say on the lesson as- 
signed; but itis the time and place for a series 
of mental gymnastics which are characterized 
by the aims suggested, which, in turn, should 
lead pupils to realize the importance of the 
right kind of preparation during study hours. 
It is in this connection that the mental traits of 
teachers, and their professional training or the 
lack of it is visited or imposed upon scholars. 

The amount of work assigned for preparation 
is an important consideration in the discussion 
of this subject. To assign too much work is the 
common fault among teachers, which militates 
against accurate and thorough work in the 
preparation and recitation of lessons. The 
average pupil can do only so much work in the 
allotted time. If asked todo more work than 
is reasonable and right, the effect upon habits 
of study or upon the physical strength of pu- 
pils is harmful. But if a proper relation be- 
tween time and work is maintained, the results 
are usually gratifying and encouraging both to 
teachers and to pupils in the formation of good 
habits of study. 

As school principals, we should endeavor, as 


far as practical, by means of a study schedule 
in school and at home to fix the time which 
should be given to study, and then, personally 
or by the aid of our teachers, suit the amount 


of work to the time agreed upon. We should 
insist that high school scholars do from one to 
one and one-half hours of work in school, and 
that they do from one to two hours work at 
home, according to the convenience and desire 
of the pupil. Young children should not be 
required to do home study, but in the upper 
grades a certain amount of home study is nec- 
essary for the cultivation of studious habits. 

For some time we have been promoting in 
our schools a method of work which lends itself 
to wise direction in study during the recitation 
period. Many pupils fail in their work because 
they do not know how to study even in follow- 
ing the mental processes, as found in text-books. 
Less time for recitation and more time for study 
under the direction of a discreet and sympa- 
thetic teacher is a boon to many pupils. I know 
of no other way so effective for combining 
quantity and quality of school work without 
loss to either, as this method of personal contact 
of teacher and scholar during the recitation 
period. At such times little should be told, but 
much necessary help may be and should be 
given in study, especially to the weak and the 
helpless pupils. 

Again, this is one of the best methods I know 
of reaching the discouraged pupil. The num- 
ber of pupils whom we discourage or do not 
reach in our school work in a direct or per- 
sonal way is a great reflection upon our 
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methods, and needs more attention on the part 
of teachers. We must deal with pupils as in- 
dividuals to reach them. 

One of the best incentives to study in your 
school work is the encouragement which you 
communicate to your pupils. In touching upon 
incentives to work or study in school and at 
home, I desire to emphasize one point only, and 
that is to make them permanent and practical, 
such as can be carried into life, and not only 
temporary in character, such as prizes, rewards, 
honors, etc. NowI know that Iam on very de- 
batable ground as far as young children are 
concerned; but, when we come to pupils of 
high school age it seems to me we must aim 
higher. I know also that incentives, as named, 
are often a means of arousing interest, and that 
occasionally a pupil will by such means, lay 
hold of higher motives, such as desire, pleasure, 
satisfaction, profit, etc., but the usual result is 
that when temporary expedients expire, the 
work ceases and a confirmation of the former 
attitude obtains in a more marked degree, so 
that the pupil is incited to greater efforts with 
greater difficulty thereafter by any kind of in- 
centive. The bright pupils get the temporary 
rewards, and the others struggle on without any 
inspiration, it may be, when such incentives 
are emphasized. 

In closing I shall mention a few additional 
school and home regulations which are patent 
to the discussion. 

It is a fact that too frequently the surround- 
ings of school children are anything but con- 
ducive to close application in study. I have 
tested and proven to my own satisfaction that 
free communication among scholars during 
study periods should be prohibited, and that 
any assistance needed by pupils, should be 
given by the teacher in charge of the room, or 
by his permission it may be, since a regulation 
of this kind checks a tendency on the part of 
too many pupils to seek or get help from others 
before they have made the proper effort, with the 
result that a few pupils do the effective thinking 
for the many who consequently never learn to 
be self-reliant in school work, and who never . 
attain to the satisfaction and the profit of over- 
coming difficulties in school or in life, if this 
dependence becomes fixed. 

Recreation, at frequent intervals during school 
hours, is necessary in fostering the best physi- 
cal and mental conditions in the formation of 
good habits of study. I need not speak more 
fully on this point. 

I frequently advise pupils to have a ‘‘Study”’ 
at home, arranged totheir own comfort and taste, 
separated from the remainder of the family, 
where they may go for serious study, and where 
all distracting influences from without may be 
minimized. I find this an effective way to over- 
come home annoyances in the preparation of 
lessons; although impractical in too many 
homes, it is a device which can be used in a 
majority of the homes of high school pupils. 

Again, both teachers and parents should 
teach young people to apply themselves more 
ardently, when they work and when they play; 
and more and more to separate these two per- 
iods in the daily occupations. To do this we 
must try to offset the indifference of some 
parents and some teachers to wrong social and 
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educational tendencies among pupils, which at- 
tract and distract them often to the neglect of 
their principal business, and to the disorganiza- 
tion of their school work. Going to school is 
the business of school children, and should be 
so looked upon by all concerned in the cultiva- 
tion of good habits of study at school and at 
home.—C. B. Pennypacker, York. 


HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 


Time was when too little attention was 
given to physical development, but to-day 
in many places, the tendency is to devote 
too much time to the culture of the body. 
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‘*A sound mind in a sound body’”’ is often | 


quoted, but it is often overlooked that the 
sound mind comes first in importance, and 
if one were to choose in the battle of life be- 
tween the two, the chances for success would 


were somewhat deficient 
strength. As Oliver Wendell Holmes said, 
a condition which often promotes long life 
is prudently poor health at an early age. 
There are few natural-born students to- 
day. Although the fact is well recognized 
that there is no royal road to learning, at 
least many believe that there may be short 
cuts by which the goal may be obtained and 
fondly imagine that by abbreviating the 
course they have as much as he who takes 
the long road around. Bargains in educa- 
tion are advertised and the way is to be 


made easy, overlooking the fact that mental | 


strength comes from exercise of the mind, 
as well as physical power from the exercise 
of the body, and as teachers, athletics, with 
all the word means, must be subordinated 
tothe culture ofthe mind. As Dr. Schaeffer 
so well expressed it in his address last even- 
ing, no lesson is so important for the pupil 
as that the essential thing in all education 
is to learn to work. A predecessor of mine 
_ in Scranton once said, ‘‘ Athletics is a neces- 
sary evil, and must be properly regulated.”’ 
While personally I should not subscribe to 
the former part of the statement, for there 
is much good in athletics as a means to an 
end, I do. believe in faculty control of ath- 
letics, as well as of all other school activities. 

This is borne out after an experience of 
nine years, and for the past few years the 
control of all athletics in our high school 
has been in the hands of the Athletic Ad- 
visory Committee, consisting of three male 
members of the faculty, appointed by the 

rincipal, himself being an ex officio mem- 

er. One of the committee is treasurer and 
all bills are paid by him, and a regular audit 
of his accounts is made at the end of the 
season and the statement published in the 
high school paper. The Athletic Associa- 
tion is composed of all the male members of 
the school interested in athletics and has 
the privilege of electing the captains for the 
teams, but the managers are subject to 
the approval of the advisory committee. 
Usually one of the faculty has acted as 
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coach, but the past year one of our young 
doctors who is interested in the school has 
kindly helped out in this capacity. Origin- 
ally, before the faculty tors the matter in 
charge, there was a tendency to use players 
not dona fide members of the school. Under 
our present constitution this abuse is not 
permitted. The plan as now carried out 
works admirably. A sentiment has been 
created for clean, healthy, amateur sport, 
and the tone of the teams has been dis- 
tinctly improved through the influence of 
the coach. Our teams are now self support- 


| ing, which was not the case when the 


finances were in students’ hands, our treas- 
urer insisting that the boys must be econom- 


| ical in supplies. 


We would like to see a director that would 


| give attenti health of dents, 
be far greater for the man who hadastrong, | eee ane, 9 Se Sen Se he eee 
well trained mind, even though the body | 


in muscular | 








and who would have regular drills as part 
of the daily programme. Lawful sport de- 
serves to be encouraged. We must show 


} our scholars that we sympathize with them 


in their interests, that we appreciate their 
loyalty to the school, that we trust them to 
maintain the honor of their Alma Mater, 
and when we compete in literary contests 
with other schools, we expect and we have 
that sincere loyalty in return that is a credit 
to the whole student body. 

After study, recreation should be the rule. 
No professionalism in school athletics—and 


| yet the evils that Mr. Needham writes of in 


McClure’s begin in preparatory schools. 
And the correction is found in teaching that 
it is a fine thing to win, if we can win hon- 
estly, but not commendable to win at any 
price. To require that those who shine on 
the athletic field must keep up with the 
average of the school in their studies, not 
to mark athletic students on a different 
basis from those who do not enter into such 
sports, to treat those who take part in literary 
honors as worthy to receive the applause of 
the school as well as those who win medals 
in inter-school athletic contests, in other 
words to discriminate between work and 
recreation is our duty as educators. 

As a warning Prof. James, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, says that college athletes, 
y over-exertion, bring on a number of ills 
of which the worst and most common is 
weakness of the heart. That developing 
with maturity unfits the victim for con- 
tinued efficient effort in business, and finally 
carries him off before his time. Let us 
teach the youth of our schools to be tem- 
perate in all things. Let us develop first of 
all an enthusiasm for the work of the school, 
for self-control, for mental discipline, for 
well-stored minds ; and let us also instruct 
our pupils as to the proper care of their 
bodies, which is necessary for the most 
efficient work in the world.—Albert H. 
Welles, Scranton. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS. 


The subject of this discussion is ‘‘ Alumni 
Associations.’’ I, therefore, ask your in- 
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dulgence if I shall seem to have made it 
‘‘Our Alumni Association,’’ for I am, of 
course, in closer touch with the work in our 
own home school than elsewhere. 

High School Alumni _ Associations 
throughout the state are doing something, 
being organized for social purposes, or for 
the accomplishment of some work, but I 
believe that this still remains one of the 
largest, one of the richest, and at the same 
time, one of the least cultivated fields of 
labor in connection with high school work. 

It therefore seems fitting that amid the 
suggestions for gs administration of 
high schools a place be found for Alumni 
Association work. Wesurely recognize the 
high importance of better methods, closer 
organization, more careful study of condi- 
tions, etc., but, while looking toward the 
richer development of pupils against the 
day of their graduation, have we not over- 
looked a highly important factor toward 
the increase of power through our gradu- 
ates? Higher institutions have their 
alumni work so organized that no task seems 
im — ofaccomplishmentthroughthem, 
and that, too, with members widely scat- 
tered. The institution thus receives the 
benefit of mature judgment of men and 
women, prompted zof by selfish motives 
of personal gain, but by love and devotion. 
In this way gifts are made, endowments 


established, which prove an inspiration as 
well as a material aid to others. 
Walk through the buildings and grounds 


of the older colleges and universities. Are 
you not impressed by the gifts made by 
graduates, who after engaging in the activi- 
ties of life, found in their hearts that love 
for the institution from which they received 
their education, which had to find expres- 
sion in some tangible form? Lehigh Uni- 
versity is contemplating a memorial to its 
late President, Dr. Drown. One of the first 
steps taken was an appeal to its graduates 
through a special Alumni number of the 
Brown and White. : 

The a school is rapidly becoming the 
school of the people, more than filling the 
place of academies and schools of their class 
of a few years ago, inasmuch as in the high 
school the people—those of high or low 
estate—may have for the taking the best pre- 
paration for college and advantages which 
in times past could scarcely be had by even 
those who were able to pay for them. 

If the college has a strong claim upon its 
graduates, how much greater ought that of 
the high school to be, whose power is 
naturally more centralized. Have you ever 
noticed how the college boy on his vacation 
at home will gravitate to the scene of his 
epi work? This means something. 

hy not utilize this interest to the highest 
good of the school ? 

It may be said that endowments in col- 
leges and universities are possible which 
would be impossible in the high school. 
Not so, for the high school of to-day is the 
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preparatory school of the rich as well as the 
r, and, besides, here in America the poor 

y of to-day is in many instances, the 
wealthy man of to-morrow. In our own 
work in Williamsport in this direction a 
circular letter sent to a distant member ask- 
ing for fifty cents dues toward paying a 
normal school scholarship resulted in a gift 
of $500 toward an endowment fund for the 
same, and this, too, from a man who a few 
years ago was graduated from our high 
school a poor boy. Years of time, miles of 
space, the climb from poverty to wealth, 
none of these were able to dim his vision 
when looking back to his own school days, 
and as soon as his fellow alumni had banded 
themselves together in a good cause he was 
ready to help, and there are many such. 
Nor is the man of wealth the only aid. A 
band of earnest workers—willing workers 
can accomplish much, and through their in- 
terest the interest of good citizens may be 
aroused. One graduate of a school who has 
faith in that school and love for it, can 
leaven a very large lump of public opinion, 
and we know that every high school in the 
land passes through crises where this is 
needed. For example, a new high school 
building is needed in a community where 
economy is considered the closest expendi- 
ture of money. An expression of interest 
from several hundred of its graduates will 
go far toward moulding public opinion. A 
gymnasium, a manual training department 
is an absolute necessity. The fact that 
several hundred devoted men and women 
are ready to say ‘‘I believe in it, and we 
must have it,’’ will eventually build and 
equip it. 

Large beginnings are not necessary. In 
our own experience a well-equipped labora- 
tory has been the result of a gift of three 
microscopes by the Alumni Association, and 
we are hoping and confidently believe that 
our work toward establishing a normal 
school scholarship by endowment is the be- 

inning of greater things. The $500 gift 
Cotes mentioned has been increased in 
several ways. At an annual business meet- 
ing subscriptions were asked for, and in a 
very short time, by personal and class 
pledges, the sum was increased nearly $200. 
A cantata given by the public school chil- 
dren under the supervision of teachers and 
supervisor of music resulted in nearly $200 
more. Every effort of this sort enlists the 
active interest of many people, educates 
undergraduates to the work of the Associa- 
tion, and keeps the work before the people. 

It is proposed to have committees from 
the Alumni Association act during the com- 
ing year as advisory committees, in connec- 
tion with the various school interests, such 
as Athletic Association, Debating Clubs, 
School Paper, etc. 

It must not be expected that all will be 
found earnest workers. In this as in any 
other activity there will be found the faith- 
ful worker, the lukewarm, the utterly in- 
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different. Yes! fortunate the condition 
where some bitter opposition is not met. 
These difficulties can be overcome, and even 
the grumblers will fall into line as soon as 
success is in sight. 

The grounds of classic Harvard are sur- 
rounded by a high iron enclosure, and as we 
read the inscriptions upon its gates we find 
them to be love’s offerings. An atmosphere 
of tender protection pervades the place. 
Let us hope that this high school Alumni 
Association work may grow until every 
high school in the state shall not only be 


hedged about by a wall, every stone of ; 


which shall be a loving memory of some de- 
voted man or woman, but shall also become 
a veritable shrine, upon which shall be laid 
precious gifts—material gifts and gifts of 
devoted interest, to inspire those who come 
after and instil the spirit of love for and 
pride in the institution. Then, indeed, 
shall we have succeeded in chaining a 
Niagara of power and in turning it into 
channels of inestimable usefulness.— Var/ia 
C. Thatcher, Williamsport. 





CHILD STUDY. 





HE Department of Chief Study met 

in the Girls’ High school building 

on Wednesday at 8:30a.m. The meet- 

ing was called to order by the president, 

J. George Becht, principal of the Clarion 
Normal School. 

Supt. E. R. Johnstone of the New Jer- 
sey Training School, Vineland, was to 
have read a paper on ‘‘What can we Learn 
from a Study of Defectives?’’ but was 
detained by a late train until the session 
was over. His paper was read before the 
general sessions on Thursday morning. 

Dr. H. H. Goddard of the West 
Chester State Normal was asked to open 
the discussion of the question in the ab- 
sence of Supt. Johnstone. He said: 

Three things have particularly im- 
pressed me in my visits to institutions for 
the feeble-minded—especially the one at 
Vineland. First: The teachers of the 
feeble-minded have found methods that 
produce good results. They were com- 
pelled to invent methods, since by the ordi- 
nary methods of education they got no re- 
sults. The teacher of normal children many 
times gets results of no value whatever. 
But there being a response of some sort, 
he easily lets it pass as good. And he 
does this the more easily because the 
actual proof will not come for years, and 
then so many factors have entered into 
the child’s education and experience that 
failure to succeed in life may be easily 
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attributed to some other cause than faulty 
school methods. If it is objected that 
these children are so utterly different from 


| ours that we cannot argue from one to 


the other, we need only recall that we 
all start pretty nearly alike. The normal 
child passes through the same stages that 
the feeble-minded pass through. The 
main difference is that the normal goes 
on to higher and higher stages of devel- 
opment, while the feeble- minded has for- 
ever stopped somewhere along the line. 
The point at which he stops varies 
widely and determines his degree of 
feeble-mindedness. Those who cease to 
develop in early childhood are the 
** feeble-minded’’ proper: those that stop 
somewhere near birth are ‘‘ imbeciles:’’ 
while those stopping at birth or possibly 
before, are known asidiots. While there 
is nosharp line of division and the phys- 
iological basis of this classification can- 
not be proved in any particular case, yet 
it is useful, and those who have to deal 
with these children—they are all ‘‘ chil- 
dren ’’ no matter how old—usually make 
a still further division for convenience, 
viz: into high, medium and low-grade 
idiot, imbecile and feeble-minded. A 
high-grade feeble-minded child differs 
but slightly from the backward child— 
indeed we often have high-grade feeble- 
minded children in our public schools— 
while a low-grade idiot is physically the 
lowest of human beings. It is easily 
seen, therefore that the methods which 
are permanent with these children may 
very well be the methods with which our 
children must degzn. 

My second lesson was in connection 
with memory. If we but stop to think 
how much of our school work is memory 
work; to what an extent we act as if 
memory were the only thing worth train- 
ing in children; how much our estimates 
of children, our examinations, our pro- 
motions and our satisfaction with a pupil, 
depend upon his memory, we cannot help 
being surprised, we may be shocked, and 
we ought to be /houghtful on account of 
what I am going to say. Zhe verbal 
memory of these children is remarkable. 
I have heard low-grade idiots repeat 
Scripture by chapters until I was tired of 
listening. Here then we have people of 
good and often extraordinary verbal mem- 
ory who are nevertheless so low in the 
intellectual scale that they cannot take 
care of themselves or learn to perform 
even their vegetative functions decently. 
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I do not say that as a class the feeble- 
minded are remarkable for their memory. 
As a matter of fact they are inferior prob- 
ably to normal children. But even the 
occurrence of one remarkable memory 
coupled with otherwise abnormally low 
intelligence must make us hesitate about 
over-valuing memory work as a means of 
developing mind. And when we have 
not only one but an appreciable quantity 
of such, it ought to lead us to examine 
our methods, and if need be, revolution- 
ize them. Of course this is not at all 
new to the psychologist. He has told us 
for years that to train the mind as Mem- 
ory does not train it to function better 
as Will. A farmer may learn to hoe 
corn until he surpasses all his neighbors 
in speed and efficiency, but that does not 
help him to know how to swing a scythe. 
Many a man learns to save his dollars 
and hoard them up, but when he tries to 
spend them he is a ‘‘ fool and his money 
soon parted.’’ The mind must be trained 
in all of the lines along which it is ex- 
pected to function. Of these, memory 
has some small place, but thinking, 
reasoning, judging, are more important 
and must have the preponderance of at- 
tention in our school work. 


A third and perhaps the most import- 
ant lesson that I have learned from these 
institutions is the wonderful way in 
which manual work can be made to con- 
tribute to the development of these chil- 


dren. Many phases of manual training 
find a place. Mr. Johnstone has gone 
beyond the Innovators with their ‘‘ Learn 
to do by doing,’’ and discovered that we 
learn to think and to feel by doing. The 
work these children do is worthy of note. 
Even the low grades do good work, the 
equal in excellence of much that can be 
seen in onr public schools. It is a sug- 
gestive as well as interesting fact that 
any of these children can be taught to do 
anything. Having learned, they can do 
that thing continually as long as the con- 
ditions do not vary. But change the 
slightest thing in the routine and your 
low grade is helpless: the high grade can 
adapt himself to a slight amount of vari- 
ation. This work begins very simply 
and proceeds very slowly. <A child may 
take weeks, possibly months, to learn to 
drive nails into a board. But he learns, 
and having learned, his soul expands 
enormously. He is happier, more obedi- 
ent, and of a better disposition. 

All this has made me realize that we 
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have not begun to exhaust the possibil- 
ties of manual training as an educational 
force in our public schools. Normal chil- 
dren will not, of course, need to begin as 
simply and will not go as slowly. But 
they can go slowly if need be. And 
where can we find a method of develop- 
ment that so perfectly adapts itself to the 
actual condition of the pupil? In most 
of our school ‘‘studies’’ we carry the 
class along too fast for some, too slow 
for others; only a few are suited. This 
is partly because it cannot be prevented 
in class instruction, but it is partly also 
because we do not know who is being 
dragged or hindered. In manual train- 
ing a child will go as fast as he is able to. 
He shows at once to what grade he be- 
longs, and the teacher adapts his instruc- 
tion to what he finds. And there is infi- 
nite room for progress of the brightest 
pupils. No problem of life or mind but 
may be suggested by the attempt to make 
things. 

Consciousness leads to action, is the 
central fact of psychology. History and 
anthropology unite in showing — and 
there is no shred of evidence to the con- 
trary—that man has become what he is 
by what he has done. His mind has 
developed in accordance with his move- 
ments. Now that we have taken to con- 
sciously training the mind, to educating 
the child, can we do better than follow 
the hint that history gives us? This is 
what the teachers of the feeble-minded 
have done, and this is perhaps the great 
lesson we are ready to learn. 

A fourth point ought to be added. 
These teachers are always growing, al- 
ways watching for results, discarding 
methods that are not effective, trying 
new ones that give promise. I would 
recommend every teacher to visit such an 
institution. It will repay every one by 
its suggestiveness and inspiration. 

In answer to a question, Dr. Goddard 
said that he advocated the extension of 
manual training in public schools and 
argued against memory work because the 
one leads to true education and the other 
does not. What we want is an all-round 
mental development. Manual training 
has more possibilities for doing this than 
anything yet discovered. A child cannot 
do a piece of work with his hands (unless 
he has done it so often that it has become 
automatic) without thinking and exercis- 
ing judgment, as well as many other 
mental processes. But he can memorize 
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without thinking or judging—and often 
does. Much of our school work which 
ought to train the thought-processes is 
allowed to lapse into mere verbal memo- 
tizing. This memory work is next to 
useless. According to modern psychology 
it does not train the mind, since mind is 
‘*all my thoughts and feelings’’ and not 
an entity. The low-grade idiot who 
could repeat Scripture, dates from the 
time when the authorities at Vineland 
hoped to improve the general intelligence 
by training the memory. They taught 
him all these chapters from the Bible to 
this end. But it was a failure, and has 
long since been given up. Further, this 
memory work does not even train the 
memory as such. One might learn all 
the poeiry of all the poets and not be able 
to remember algebraic equations or chem- 
ical formulas one whit better. The one 
thing accomplished by this work is the 
amassing of some facts—more or less— 
which will some time be useful. But the 
cost is too great. With a better method 
we shall have all that we have by the 
memory method, and vastly more besides. 
Develop the thought by exercising the 
perception and the action and memory 
will take care of itself. We allow our- 
selves to be deceived by memory recita- 
tions. We think a pupil understands 
when he has only memorized. ‘Theo- 
retically we test this, practically we do 
not have time to test it. In manual 
training the pupil cannot deceive either 
himself or us. Finally, the test of a man 
in actual life is not what he remembers, 
but what he can do. 

Prof. Smith Burnham, West Chester 
Normal School, said: I always return 
from a visit to the school for feeble- minded 
children over which Supt. Johnstone pre- 
sides with certain very definite impress- 
sions as to the lessons it has for all 
teachers of normal children. Perhaps 
the paramount feeling is that while so 
much can be done and is being done for 
these poor defectives, it is a shame to our 
civilization that more is not done for the 
multitude of children without defects who 
are so much better worth educating. The 
prevalent system of discipline which in 
large measure makes the children helpful 
to each other and responsible for each 
other is certainly not without its lesson 
for every school. I have always been 
deeply impressed by the almost infinite 
patience of the teachers in dealing with 
these poor unfortunates. Might not 
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greater attention to the same virtue on 
our part help us to a better understanding 
of the traits, needs, and powers of the 
children in our schools? Most important 
of all, might we not wisely follow the 
example of these teachers of defectives in 
going very much farther than at present 
in giving individual instruction suited to 
the interests and capacities of individual 
children? 

Dr. E. O. Lyte, principal of the Mil- 
lersville Normal School: In dealing with 
pupils I discover that the intelligent 
methods used in these special schools can 
be carried every day into the discipline of 
children, who vary greatly in ability. 
Indeed, I have known a boy with knav- 
ish instincts, that gave promise of the 
liar and the thief, to be so changed under 
such methods as to become the trust- 
worthy servant of a large business firm. 
This subject, because of its great sug- 
gestiveness, has rare interest for teachers. 
All children are not developed normally. 
Many are sane in some directions, in 
others insane. Immaturity is feeble 
mindedness in a degree. Memory is by 
no means a test of mental development, 
but it is a matter of such essential import- 
ance that it can never be ignored or 
lightly spoken of. These pupils require 
special treatment and unvarying kind- 
ness. Whether a child is defective be- 
cause of immaturity or of degeneracy 
must be determined, and the child must 
be dealt with accordingly. Immature 
children must be developed in accordance 
with certain laws. Degenerates must be 
trained in accordance with laws that are 
adapted only to them. Much can be ac- 
complished by regarding each child as an 
individual. While children must be 
taught in groups or classes, the unit of 
any school should not be the class but 
the individual, the boy or girl. I would 
like to suggest that a paper be prepared for 
this section, showing what common school 
teachers can do in the way of discovering 
abnormal conditions among young chil- 
dren, that these may be remedied so far 
as possible by having the children under- 
stood, and so placed under a proper course 
of training. Parents are not always ac- 
quainted with their children, their merits 
and their defects, their strength and their 
weakness. If Dr. Goddard would pre- 
pare such a paper it would be suggestive 
to many teachers. 

Dr. George M. Philips, Principal of 
the West Chester Normal School, thought 
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such a paper should be read before the 
entire Association. He then went on to 
say that Dr. Goddard had emphasized 
the fact that some feeble-minded children 
are most capable of training in memory 
and manual training work. He seemed 
to draw the inference that in our ordinary 
school work we over-estimate the value 
of memory work and greatly under-esti- 
mate the value of manual training. He 
suggested that Dr. Goddard’s conclusion 
was probably due to the fact that he found 
manual training more valuable than 
memory work in its power to develop 
these feeble minds, and therefore, pre- 
sumably, allimmature minds. Heagreed 
as to the importance of physical exam- 
inations of school children, and has him- 
self already planned to have all the new 
students of the Normal School have at 
least their eyes examined by their family 
physicians before entering school this 
fall. He believes that it will be found 
that the number of defectives is not so 
great as is often held. But the import- 
ance of the care of those that do exist 
cannot be over-estimated. With refer- 
ence to the entire separation of defectives 
from other children, there is something 
to be said on both sides. Ina great typ- 
ical school in London he found a room 
and a teacher given to the blind children 
of the school district, another to the deaf 
children, and still another to the feeble- 
minded. The school authorities there 
claim that it is of great importance to the 
development of these children that they 
should not be entirely deprived of the 
companionship of other children, and 
that especially should they have the in- 
fluence of family and home. He urged 
the passing of a resolution by the general 
association recommending that all teach- 
ers fit themselves to detect the simpler 
physical defects, and examine all their 
children for them. 

Miss Lelia E. Patridge, Laurel Springs, 
New Jersey: I very much regret that 
Supt. Johnstone is not here to tell you 
himself of his methods of work among 
the feeble-minded. I well remember 
when I first met him at Fort Wayne. 
In my audience at the Teachers’ Institute 
I soon noticed a young man whose in- 
tense and interested face showed that he 
was following with close attention all 
that was being said. And when, at the 
close of the day, he came to ask me with 
others to visit the Indiana State Institu- 
tion for the Feeble-Minded—of which 
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school he was the superintendent. I very 
gladly accepted. I shall never forget the 
enthusiasm with which he took our party 
around from building to building of the 
Institution, and his evident absorption 
in his work with these unfortunate chil- 
dren. But most noticeable of all was 
their extreme affection for him. They 
ran to meet him as he entered the rooms 
where they were. _ They crowded around 
him, glad if only able to touch him with 
loving hands, and followed after, some- 
times with sobbing cries, when they 
found that the door was going to shut 
him away from them. It is the same 
now in New Jersey—though perhaps in 
a still more marked degree—in his own 
school, where his loving care is felt by 
the children, both by night and by day. 

When one considers the unattractive 
and, not unfrequently, repulsive children 
with whom he deals, there is but one 
conclusion to be reached in regard to one 
at least of the means by which he has 
made a success of his teaching, and that 
is, love for his work and love of the chil- 
dren for whom and with whom he works. 
If only all teachers of normal children 
could feel that to him or to her the com- 
mand has come, ‘‘Gothou and do like- 
wise!’’ what happy places the school- 
rooms all over the land would become! 

A previous speaker has referred to the 
fact that every pupil in the New Jersey 
Training School is considered as a sep- 
arate problem by the teachers, and studied 
accordingly, without regard to old tradi- 
tions, without reference to preconceived 
notions and unbiased by any previous 
judgments. This is as it should be; not 
only in schools for defectives, but else- 
where, for this is genuine child study 
which must result in the finest kind of 
individual teaching. 

But these lessons are not the only ones 
to be learned—at least not from this 
school for the feeble-minded. Supt. 
Johnstone has instituted a unique plan for 
governing this most difficult of all classes 
of pupils, which is peculiarly his own, 
and which seems to be singularly suc- 
cessful. Itis neither necessary nor fitting 
for me to discuss Supt. Johnstone’s sys- 
tem of government, since he will be here 
to-morrow, and will then, I hope, present 
it to you himself. Suffice it for me to 
say just this—that his plan is based on 
the principle of following the line of the 
least resistance, and by this means mov- 
ing the child himself to destve to do that 
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which is right and proper. Is there not 
in this also a suggestion which we should 
do well to heed? Not in the line of 
moral training alone, but iv intellectual 
instruction also, this plan could be used. 
Take, for instance, the matter of language 
teaching and apply tbe principle to that 
most difficult part of our work—the cor- 
rection of oral language. Why do the 
pupils of our schools pass from grade to 
grade, from the primary to the high 
school, constantly corrected by consci- 
entious teachers, and yet come out at the 
end of eight years of instruction and crit- 
icism with pretty much the same errors 
in English that they made when they 
entered? Mainly because the teachers 
have not only had to work alone in the 
matter of correction, but generally also 
against the current; because it does not 
occur to many of the teachers to so man- 
age as to move their pupils to earnestly 
wish to speak good English, and so to 
turn the current of the pupils’ desire that 
the teacher shali move with it instead of 
against it. Just so long as pupils are 
quite content to have the teachers correct 
the errors that they make, so long will 
the present division of labor continue, 
the one party serenely making the errors 
and the other as serenely (generally) 
correcting them. But when the sufils, 
as well as the teachers, desire to make the 
correction, a different state of affairs—so 
far as speaking the mother-tongue is con- 
cerned—will result. 

We are not, however, to discuss the 
teaching of English, but the pedagogy 
displayed in the teaching of defectives, 
and nowhere is there more of the fine art 
of teaching to be found than just here. 
For whatever difficulties we may have to 
meet in dealing with normal pupils, they 
are increased ten-fold in dealing with de- 
fectives; and where the teachers of de- 
fective pupils have produced results, 
surely we should not be satisfied till we 
have produced results still greater. 

Dr. Goddard agreed with Miss Patridge 
as to her estimate of Mr. Johnstone. If 
he were here he would extend a cordial 
invitation to visit his school. He would 
be glad to have you spend Saturday and 
Sunday with him. I have never seen 
any one more glad to have visitors. 

Prof. Becht said this enthusiasm at Mr. 
Johnstone’s school is found not only 
amongst the pupils, but also in the 
teachers. ‘Teachers the first year are not 


anxious to have their friends know that 
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they are teaching at a school for the 
feeble-minded, but soon they become en- 
thusiastic and proud of it. They are 
learning to exercise an infinite patience 
and have pride and pleasure in their 
work. Allschools and all teachers would 
be happier if they felt as these teachers do. 

A Lady: Dr. Philips thinks the result 
of careful inquiry will show the number 
of defectives to be really small. Do not 
the Normal Schools get the better class 
of the public school pupils? To me the 
number seems larger than is generally 
supposed. The compulsory law has sent 
to our school a number of defectives, so 
that under the compulsory law the work 
grows harder. To visit the homes of 
pupils aids the teacher in the work of 
child study. 

Dr. Goddard: Statistics show from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. defective 
in sight and hearing. 

Supt. S. H. Dean, Mount Carmel: In 
discussing defective children we should 
remember that we may do something to 
prevent defects becoming so prominent 
as to seriously cripple the child. The 
visiting physician who looks after the 
children in one section of New York City 
told me that very young children’s eyes 
are to a certain extent immature or un- 
developed; and that if at this stage they 
are required to look closely, as they 
would in using ruled slates and many 
ruled lines on paper, serious eye trouble 
might develop, which need not be the 
case if proper care were given. Care 
should be taken in lower grades to have 
the children write on unruled paper and 
slates, and in large characters, if we 
would avoid having so many develop the 
eye trouble that needs glasses. Possibly 
better writing would result as well as a 
saving of eyes if less writing were done 
‘to kill time and to keep the children 
out of mischief.” A far-sighted child 
should be taught to sit up and hold his 
work off as far as possible. Little chil- 
dren should never write long at a time, 
but rest the eyes often. Thus also we 
may stop making and developing defects 
in little ones. 

It was the unanimous opinion of those 
present that some definite thing ought to 
be done in the matter of simple physical 
tests of hearing, sight, etc. The Depart- 
ment will undertake to do some practical 
work during the coming year. 

On motion, Dr. Goddard was requested 
to prepare a paper in accordance with the 
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following resolution: ‘‘ That attention be 
given by teachers to the defects in chil- 
dren. That all teachers should be cap- 
able of examining physical defects in chil- 
dren, such as hearing, seeing, etc. 

The thanks of the Department were 
voted to the officers of the meeting, who 
were then unanimously re-elected as fol- 
lows: President, J. George Becht, Clarion, 
Vice-Presidents, T. B. Noss, California; 
Pa., Miss Edith Mansfield, Indiana, Pa., 
Henry H. Goddard, West Chester; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Letitia P. Wilson, Johns- 
town; Treasurer, Rev. W. W. Deatrick, 
Kutztown. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 








‘THE Department of Manual Training, 

Dr. C. B. Connelly, Supervisor of 
Industrial Schools of Allegheny City in 
the chair, met in the Girls’ High School 
at 8:30 a. m., Thursday, July 13th. The 
paper of the morning was by Prof. Ed- 
ward C. Fitzgerald, director of Manual 
Training, North public school, Pittsburg, 
upon the 


ADAPTATION OF MANUAL TRAINING TO 
THE NEEDS OF A COMMUNITY. 


One of the twentieth century acquisi- 
tions to our educational system, and one 
which is the subject of much discussion 
among educators to-day, is that of man- 
ual training, presenting as it does many 
problems, particularly to thase who are 
engaged in expounding its principles, 
and the adaptation of this branch of edu- 
cation to a community’s needs seems to 
be one of the essential points to be con- 
sidered. Therefore, this paper will be 
confined to this phase of the subject. 

The pursuits of the people of a com- 
munity are governed by the natural re- 
sources at hand, and there is generally, 
if not always, some predominating pro- 
duct to distinguish one community from 
another. Cities, towns and villages spring 
into existence, thrive and grow in pro- 
portion tothe industry of their citizens, and 
the children of these people are reared in 
an atmosphere of either commerce, agri- 
culture, industry or education. The first 
concrete knowledge these boys and girls 
gain of the outside world is through con- 
tact of the things that come within range 
of their observation. To illustrate this, 
I would ask you to think back to your 
boyhood days. Did you not wonder 
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where the products of the farm, factory, 
mill or shop were going and what peo- 
ple’s wants they would supply, and did 
you not see the stage, boat, train or other 
means of transportation delivering freight 
and passengers from one point to another? 
All of this had much to do with the 
rounding out of your education; all of 
this meant life and activity, and all of 
this meant work, for without work there 
can be no life, just as true as without life 
there can be no work. If wecan realize 
the child’s view-point of the other side of 
the school-room door, what should we do 
to open the door that the boy or girl 
might know that they are truly laying 
the foundation for their life's work? 
Would some form of hand and mind 
training do this? Would manual train- 
ing solve this problem? I am thoroughly 
convinced that it would do much to stim- 
ulate the child’s moral, mental and phy- 
sical development. Let us assume that 
a community whose chief industry is that 
of textile work decided toestablish manual 
training in its schools, a course could be 
arranged with weaving accentuated 
throughout. In the making of the looms 
mechanical skill and ingenuity would 
enter into their construction, also opportu- 
nities for individual design in the patterns 
of the fabrics woven and dexterity in the 
weaving. In fact, these same principles 
could be applied in any school district, 
where the industry is of a pronounced 
character. I do not believe that the 
course should be narrowed down to the 
limit of certain operations, but I do think 
that the environment of the pupil should 
be one of the strongest factors that enter 
into the arrangement of a manual train- 
ing course. By so doing the student 
would be working out manual training 
problems every waking hour without 
any apparent effort, as this part of his 
school work would be in harmony, toa 
certain degree, with the elements that 
were the source and sustenance of the 
community in which he lived. 

In 1903 Charles M. Schwab gave to 
Homestead, Pa., a manual training 
school, a beautiful building equipped 
with modern appliances and machinery. 
In presenting it to the people he said in 
part as follows: 

‘*T am pleased with it, I hope you are 
all pleased also. I believe from such 
schools will spring the industrial genius 
and captains of industry for the future 
and the future will place the successful 
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captain of industry in a higher niche of 
fame than ever before. The object of 
this school is to teach that work to a boy 
or girl is ennobling; that to be able to do 
nothing is disgraceful. We hope that 
many young people will here develop the 
latent taste and talent for such things, 
and, believe me, no course in life offers 
greater inducements to the future gener- 
ation. The United States is to be the 
great industrial nation of the world and 
it is a proud position. It is the trained 
mechanic, chemist and engineer who will 
be the leaders in the future of this great 
industrial country. Hence persons of 
exceptional talent and training will be 
much sought after, and what better 
locality for such a school than here in 
Homestead and the Monongahela Valley, 
surrounded by the greatest industrial 
works in the world. Let us hope that 
this will eventually be as great a school 
as the works that bear the name of Home- 
stead, works which you, the workmen 
of Homestead, helped to create, for much 
of the mechanical development of Home- 
stead was due to the suggestions offered 
by its workmen, and I am glad that 
Homestead has been managed and I hope 
will be managed by men raised in the 
works.’’ 

This was said two short years ago, but 
there is even now evidence that Mr. 
Schwab’s wish will be gratified. The 
manifold interest and pride of Homestead 
citizens and school children alike is 
centered in this same school. The char- 
acter of the work in this school as in, I 
might say, all of the Pittsburg district, 
might to those not familiar with condi- 
tions there, seem heavy with strong tend- 
encies toward the mechanical. This is 
possibly true, just because of the great 
industrial throb of that community’s 
pulse. I do not wish to convey the im- 
pression that there is no effort made in 
these schools to develop the aesthetic or 
ethical qualities of the boys and girls. 
Personally I know of two boys who are 
studying art, who received their inspira- 
tion in a grammar school where manual 
training is a part of the curriculum. In 
both instances these boys were sent to 
this school because of this feature, in 
order that they might receive the ele- 
mentary training for an industrial career. 
These two cases, if nothing else, demon- 
strate to my mind, that manual training 
is not an end, but rather a means through 
whose many channels the mind might be 

















directed to the groove for which the 
student is best fitted and that the work is 
broad enough to develop that latent taste 
and talent in the boy Mr. Schwab re- 
ferred to in hisspeech. This can only be 
accomplished by inspiring confidence in 
the pupil to undertake and master prob- 
lems which under other conditions might 
seem complex, and this confidence will 
only come through surrounding him with 
the things which to his immature mind 
seem normal and commonplace. 

Dr. Waitman Barbe, Professor of Eng- 
lish at West Virginia University, has in- 
augurated a movement in that state to 
improve the schools of the backwoods 
district with the assistance of the ‘‘ big 
boys, hardy sons of farmers, who were 
once the terror of the timid teachers and 
the formidable antagonist of aggressive 
pedagogues. These boys are now re- 
garded as the bulwarks of the country 
schools, boys who used to lock out the 
teachers at Christmas time and who or- 
ganized raids on turnip patches and hen 
roosts, or forgot their arithmetic while 
fishing, to-day are engaged in yeoman’s 
service, cleaning up the school yard, re- 
pairing fences, protecting the greensward, 
planting trees and decorating the interior 
walls that used to be unsightly in draper- 
ies of cobwebs and dust.”’ 

In the article appearing in the Pitts- 
burg paper, giving the account of this 
work, of which the above is an extract, 
Dr. Barbe does not appear to be working 
out manual training ideals, nevertheless 
he is to a great extent, for as I under- 
stand the situation, he has stimulated 
these boys to a higher appreciation of 
education, as well as put the seal of 
dignity on honest labor. 

The subject was further discussed by 
Prof. Henry W. Hetzel, of Philadelphia. 
He said: The question raised by Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s paper is a very important 
one. We must learn to present our man- 
ual training to the child in such a way 
that it will reflect, as far as possible the 
best features of his environment. We 
already know that one of the most power- 
ful levers toward developing faculty is 
the pupil’s interest, and this interest we 
can see is very largely influenced by 
what manner of every-day sights and ac- 
tions the boy or girl is familiar with. 
Thus with this idea to guide us, we can 
expect that a course of manual training 
in a fishing village, for instance, would 
be a different thing from that of a cotton- 
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weaving center, a mining town, or a ma- 
chine-building city. Whether the empha- 
sis is placed upon the shoe industry and 
related occupations or upon those associ- 
ated with lumbering, the specific content 
is merely incidental. While we insist 
that manual training aims toward the 
highest educational ideal, we need make 
no apology for making our courses “‘in- 
dustrial.’’ We are getting over the 
medizval notion that ‘‘culture’’ is above 
and apart from the earning of a living. 
From the fact that to a life of industry 
there is no alternative but the life of a 
parasite, there can be no higher gospel 
than the gospel of work—work for the 
sake of one’s self as well as of others. 
We, as much as any one, insist upon the 
need of ‘‘culture,’’ but it is ‘‘ culture ”’ 
with a larger definition. It is wrong 
however to assume that an acceptance of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s view (which I heartily 
endorse) would carry with it the idea of 
specific trade-teaching. Though the 
school should epitomize the daily life 
which the pupil will sooner or later enter, 
and it should in so doing reflect the in- 
dustrial features of his enviroment, there 
are many substantial reasons why the 
teaching of particular occupations should 
be left out of our schools—at least those 
maintained by the public purse. It is 
possible to have our schools and their 
subjects and methods of instruction as 
frankly utilitarian as we will-and yet not 
lose sight of the fact that the aim is 
always educational in its broadest sense. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 








HIS Department of the Association 
convened in the Academy at nine 
o’clock on Wednesday, July 12, Dr. C. B. 
Connelly, of Allegheny City, presiding. 
Miss Georgia Allison, Supervisor of Kin- 
dergartens in Pittsburg and Allegheny, 
read the following paper on 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND WHAT IT 
ACCENTS IN EDUCATION. 


Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the 
Century Magazine, writes: ‘‘ There are still 
those who have never ‘warmed up’ to the 
kindergarten, who are skeptical as to its 
philosophy and methods. Even they,’ he 
ventures to believe, ‘‘should they look 
carefully into the practical, popular work- 
ings of the system, could hardly fail to be 
impressed, if not converted, by the things 
going on-under their eyes. That the kin- 

ergarten is an uplifting social influence in 
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the home and the district is so undoubted 
a fact to those who have had anything to 
do with efforts for betterment of the con- 
dition of the masses, that to attempt to sup- 
port the proposition with detailed and exact 
evidence seems somewhat like going about 
to prove circumstantially that light and air, 
sunshine and happiness are wholesome ele- 
ments in the life of the people.’ 

There is no movement, religious, philan- 
thropic or educational, which has had a 
more remarkable growth and development 
in the same length of time than that phase 
of the new education called kindergarten. 

A little more than a half-century ago this 
new movement in education was started by 
an unknown philosopher, in a remote and 
almost unknown village in Germany. From 
this small beginning, in little more than 
half a century the kindergarten has swept 
over the continent and the British Isles, has 
crossed the Atlantic to find its place in the 
new world, and has spread its seed over 


; almost every known country in the whole 


world. China, Japan, Russia, Turkey, 
Africa, the Islands of the Sea and South 
America all have the kindergarten in their 
midst. It seems as if the whole world was 
awakening to the need of earlier education, 
and the cry for more kindergartens and 
better kindergartens is coming from all 
sources. 

The ideals of the kindergarten appeal 
alike to mothers, fathers, teachers, min- 
isters and sociologists, and manifest them- 
selves in mothers’ meetings, in summer 
playgrounds, in fresh air funds, in George 
Junior Republics—in fact, in all forms of 
work the impulse of which is to foster the 
best in little children during the early for- 
mative years. 

Phillips Brooks once said: ‘‘He who 
helps a child helps humanity with a dis- 
tinctness and immediateness which no other 
help given to human creatures in any other 
stage of their human life can possibly give 
again.”’ 

Dr. Lyman Abbot said: ‘‘The kinder- 
garten pr po! understood contains all the 
germs of modern education as the acorn 
contains theoak. In promoting the kinder- 
garten ideas you are promoting the higher, 
the broader, the more natural and more spir- 
itual education.”’ 

Jacob Riis remarked: ‘‘The more kinder- 
gartens the fewer prisons.’’ 

President Harper, of Chicago University, 
writes: ‘‘The beginning of real university 
work is in the kindergarten, thereby two 
or three years’ work being saved to the 
student.”’ 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, writes: ‘‘ The true kindergarten 
and the true university are the two types of 
educational institutions on which the up- 
lifting of our entire educational system 
must depend.”’ 

And finally, notwithstanding all his con- 
tradictory statements, Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
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firmly asserts that ‘‘ it is almost impossible 
to exaggerate the value of the kinder- 
garten.”’ 

Perhaps to some statistics may prove bet- 
ter than the preceding testimony of minis- 
ters and educators as te the present breadth 
and scope and activity of the kindergarten 
movement. 

To-day St. Louis has a kindergarten in 
each of its 117 schools. Brooklyn supports 
205, New York City 250, Boston over 100, 
Philadelphia over 100. Some of the other 
cities which have made it a part of the pub- 


lic school system are Chicago, Milwaukee, | 


Duluth, Cleveland, Washington, D. C., Los 
Angeles, Denver, St. Paul, Minneapolis, in 
fact, in the report of the United States Com- 


missioner of Education for 1903, three hun- | 
| helping hand to the man and the woman 


dred and nine cities had adopted the kinder- 
garten. 

In our large cities citizens have banded 
together to support the kindergarten, one 
of the wealthiest and best of these organi- 
zations being the Golden Gate Association 
of San Francisco. At the time of its great- 
est prosperity this organization supported 
41 kindergartens, had given training to 
more than thirty thousand children, had 
received endowments and other forms of 
contribution of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and had published and distributed 
over eighty thousand annual reports. 

This work has also gone down in history 
by those touching and delightful stories, 
‘*The Bird’s Christmas Carol,’’ and ‘‘Patsy,”’ 


written by Miss Kate Douglas Wiggin | 
during the time that she had charge of the | 


Golden Street Kindergarten. 

It is in all modesty that I compare the 
work of the Pittsburgh and Allegheny Free 
Kindergarten Association, which I repre- 
sent, with the result of the California As- 
sociation. 

While the California Association sup- 
ported 41 kindergartens, Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny support 70. 
help of the Pittsburgh Central Board and the 
Allegheny Board of Controllers it is able to 
raise seventy thousand dollars annually, and 
supports a college for the purpose of training 
its kindergartners at an annual cost of ten 
thousand dollars a year. The kindergarten 
college has an alumnz of 150 students, 
these young ladies now holding positions 
in our cities, and in cities of this and other 
states. Last year the kindergartners made 


eight thousand visits to the homes of the | 


kindergarten children. They also held 600 
meetings for the mothers, the total number 
enrolled being 3,500. The nationalities 
represented at these meetings being Italian, 
Negro, German, Polish, Hebrew, Arabian, 
Bohemian, Hungarian, Russian, American, 
English, French, Irish and Welsh. 

It is, to say the very least, unnecessary 
for me to picture to a Pennsylvania teacher 
the present day conditions of her own state. 
Having among us hundreds of thousands of 
foreigners the public school acts as the one 
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great filter, which is to drain them of their 
ignorance and turn them out in this great 
stream of humanity, citizens, with pure, 
lofty American principles, who will work 
and fight for the right kind of homes and 
the right kind of laws in our country. 

I cannot see how a teacher can take her 
vocation in any half hearted way, if she 


| realizes that the influence she may have 


upon these children whom she daily meets 
may be greater than any other influence for 
good which they may ever have again. 
Also she must realize the dependence of 
the United States upon her work to make 
these foreign children one with us in 


, thought, feeling and ideals. 


President Roosevelt has said: ‘‘ No greater 
work can be done than to stretch out the 


who come here to this country to become 
citizens and the parents of citizens, and 
therefore to do their part in making up, for 
weal or woe, the future of our land. 

‘‘Tf we do not take care of them, if we do 
not try to uplift them, then as sure as fate 


| our own children will pay the penalty. If 


we do not see that the immigrant and the 
children of the immigrant are raised up, 
most assuredly the result will be that our 
own children and children’s children are 
pulled down. Either they will rise or we 


| shall sink. The level of well-being in this 


country will be a level for all of us. We 
cannot keep that level down for a part and 
not have it sink more or less for the whole. 
If we raise it for a part, we shall raise it to 
a certain extent for the whole. Therefore, 
it means much, not merely to the immi- 
grants, but to every good American, that 
we should try to care for the immigrant’s 
body, and above all, to try to care for the 
immigrant’s soul.’’ 

Our experience has been that these for- 
eigners are un-American in spirit and for- 
They are 
clannish, each nationality seeking its own, 
forming settlements of Slavs here and Syri- 
ans there, a little Italy here and another 
there, thus holding themselves aloof from 
the leavening influence of our American 
civilization. 

To safeguard the cities, like the Republic, 
some great moral force must be exerted 
toward the uplifting of the coming genera- 
tion. Since there is no power for good 
comparable with that of the Kindergarten 
on young children, their homes and the 
community, and since millions are annually 
expended on criminal courts, jails, reform 
schools and the like, it would seem the part 
of wisdom to exert our influence along this 
line. 

Not only the best point of contact but 
about the only point of contact to be found 
with these people is through the children. 
In many cases the mothers and fathers are 
incapable of giving children either moral 
guidance or example, which we feel must be 
the foundation of all American citizenship, 
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upon which depends the future safety of 
our country. 

If we assert that we believe in the educa- 
tion of the masses, and the United States, 
with its magnificent school system, has 
that reputation, then we must educate the 
masses when we can get them. 

Statistics of the Public School show that 
go per cent of all the children entering our 
public schools received on an average 
only four years of school life. To believe, 
this, we have only to compare the large 
number in our primaries with the compara- 
tively few in our higher grades. By reach- 
ing the children between the ages of four 
and six while useless to their parents from 
the financial standpoint, and while they are 
glad to escape from the monotony and 
neglect of their homes and the street, we se- 
cure them at the most impressionable age. 

Statistics prove that the child going out 
from the kindergarten is from six months 
to one year in advance of the child taken 
from the street. In support of this state- 
ment the two most evident advantages to 
such children are the acquisition of the 
English language and the training of. the 
hand which gives great skill and neatness 
to all work. 

My aim in giving thus far a general idea 
of the kindergarten movement has been to 
convey to you that the kindergarten is a 
permanent and necessary phase in the pres- 
ent-day education. If it is to be a factor in 
our public school education, upon what does 


it place its accent? 

First. The kindergarten has proved itself 
a valuable factor in education because of the 
accent it places upon the fostering of good 
habits in the children, and its work with 
the mothers resulting in the uplifting in- 
fluence on the home, and in the community 


life. By so doing it has helped to meet the 
problem of the United States in dealing with 
its tremendous foreign population. 

Second. Because the kindergarten during 
its early growth suffered from poorly trained 
kindergartners, it has to-day, in all recog- 
nized Training Schools, gone to the other 
extreme, and places its accent upon the 
education, development and right-training 
of its teachers. 

Third. Because, while the tendency of the 
present-day education is to accent technical 
skill, the kindergarten places its accent 
upon creative power,—because while to day 
there is in all phases of life a tendency to fit 
children to gain material success, the kin- 
dergarten has for its main impulse culture 
and character- building. 

Returning to my first point, the work of 
the kindergartner, not only with the chil- 
dren but in the homes. 

Americans believe with all their heart and 
soul in education. Dr. Dewey says he 
‘sometimes believes it is the only thing in 
which they do believe.’’ Combining this 
passionate faith in education with an in- 
sufficient recognition of the fact that educa- 
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tion is a process in which all institutions— 
family, state, society, school and church— 
must co-operate, they feel a recurrent im- 
pulse to shove everything which a child 
should know, cooking, sewing, temperance, 
religion, peace, cleanliness, etc., upon the 
school. 

The kindergarten, as well as the school, 
has had to take on duties which the mothers 
neglect, and until the mothers are educated to 
take on these duties the school and kinder- 
garten must perform them. If the mothers 
do not send the children on time, the kinder- 
o— starts after them, rapping at each 

oor as she passes. If the children come 
improperly clothed, we supply the necessary 
garments. If the child is dirty we see that 
he is washed—if poorly fed we see that he is 
nourished. But do not confuse these things 
with the real work of the kindergarten, for 
this is the work of the family, and as soon 
as the kindergartner can get hold of these 
mothers their instruction begins. 

It is true in many cases we have estab- 
lished bath-tubs in connection with the 
kindergarten, where twice a week a woman 
is in charge who generously rubs on soap 
and applies carbolic acid and water. At 
our mothers’ meetings we have a trained 
nurse, who washes a baby before these 
women, giving them in many cases their 
first and only lesson. Also gives them the 
difference between nourishing food and beer 
and macaronj, upon which many are raised, 
together with the amount of sleep children 
should have, it being true that in many 
cases the children are kept up until very 
late hours, and come to kindergarten very 
lawless and tired in the morning. 

One kindergartner sent a little boy home 
three times, with instructions that he was 
not to return until he was washed a// over. 
Each time he returned with his face scrubbed 
to a ruddy red, but a distinct rim from the 
ears down, showing his body had not been 
bathed. The persistent kindergartner sent 
him home again, whereupon the older sister 
appeared at the kindergarten door, and in 
loud and indignant tones inquired—‘: My 
Ma wants to know if Johnny is sent to 
kindergarten to be smelt or to be learnt?”’ 

While the meetings with this class of 
mothers are interesting because of the re- 
sults to be seen, the work with all classes 
is necessary. There is the mother who too 
readily lets Mary stay at home if she wants 
to. A friend staying with a small family 
heard each morning the boy repeat over and 
over in a whining voice—‘‘I don’t want to 
go to school this morning.’ ‘‘Oh yes.’’ re- 
plied the mother, ‘‘ you go because Mother 
wants youto.’’ After hearing this repeated 
several mornings the friend ventured with 
her argument. Turning to the boy she said 
in clear, unmistakable voice, ‘‘ My boy, 
perhaps you don’t want to go, but you ought 
to go. Does your father go to work every 
day because he wants to or because he ought 
to? Now, you do the same without any 
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more complaint.’’ The boy at least went 
every morning without a murmur while she 
stayed there. 

I believe conferences between mother and 
teacher may be a great factor in helping doth 
to a better understanding of the character of 
the children under their charge. 

Dr. William T. Harris writes that ‘‘at the 
age of three years the child begins to emerge 
from the circumscribed life of the family 
and to an interest in the life of society, and 
a proclivity to form relationship with it. 
This increases until the school begins at his 
seventh year. The fourth, fifth and sixth 
years are years of transition not well pro- 
vided for either by family or by social life in 
the United States. In families of great 
poverty the child forms evil associations on 
the street, and is initiated into crime. By 
the time he is ready to enter the school he 
is hardened in vicious habits beyond the 
power of the school to eradicate.”’ 

In families of wealth, the custom is to in- 
trust the care of the child in this period of 
his life to some servant without pedagogi- 
cal skill, and generally without strength of 
will-power. The child of wealthy parents 
usually inherits the superior directive power 
of the parents, who have, by their energy, 
acquired and preserved the wealth. Its 
manifestation in the child is not reasonable, 
considerate will-power, but arbitrariness 
and self-will, with such a degree of stub- 


bornness that it quite overcomes the much 


feebler native will of the servant who has 
charge of the children. It is difficult to tell 
which class, poor or rich, the kindergarten 
benefits most. 

“Society is benefited by the substitution of 
a rational training of the child’s will during 
his transition period. If he is a child of 
poverty he is saved by the good associations 
and the industrial and intellectual training 
that he gets. If he is a child of wealth he 
is saved by the kindergartner from ruin 
through odlbieduiamnes and the corruption 
ensuing from weak management in the 
family. The worst elements in society are 
the corrupted and ruined men who were 
once youth of unusual directive power, chil- 
dren of parents of strong wills.’’ 

I should certainly say that the work which 
is done with the mother classes in connec- 
tion with the kindergartens and the kinder- 
garten college is one of the most important 
phases of our work in Greater Pittsburg. 

My second point is that the kindergart- 
ner places great accent upon the training of 
its teachers. 

To-day any young woman receiving an 
appointment to any public school position 
must be a graduate of some recognized 
training school, the course of study being 
not less than two years, the previous edu- 
cation for entrance to these training schools 
being a high school education or its equiv- 
alent, the faculty reserving the right to 
admit applicants who, not having a com- 
plete four years’ high school course, have 
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had such advantages or special training in 
other lines as will compensate. 

Years ago the idea prevailed that any one 
who loved children could teach kindergar- 
ten. The result was twaddle and revulsion 
of feeling against the kindergarten which 
ended in one lorg defiant cry of the leaders 
against poor work and one long ringing 
appeal for the young women of culture, of 
good mental vitality and strong personality, 
to enter the field, take up the work and 
carry it to success. 

A probation of six months is given to dis- 
cover whether the applicant has ability to 
teach. Out of eighty applicants last fall 
only eighteen were admitted, showing that 
not every one who wants to do something 
can enter the teaching profession. 

Out of the eighteen, seven were college 
young women, representing Smith, Welles- 
ley, Dana Hall, etc. You may gain from 
this that we prefer college young women. 
This is a mistake; we do not insist on their 
holding a diploma; what we do insist upon 
is that the applicant have something inherent 
within her which ts worth while communicat- 
ing to others. Teachers must live before 
they can help others to live; they must be 
interested in each subject far beyond that 
which they are actually teaching before 
they can hope to arouse enthusiasm in those 
subjects in others. They must be loyal to 
state and country before they can hope to 
stir patriotism in other pupils. They must 
have fine feeling and breathe the air of cul- 
ture before they can hope to communicate 
it to the young. 

These are the reasons why, in the two 
years’ kindergarten course, the young 
women study not only children’s stories, 
Norse and Greek myths and classic fairy 
tales, but also the world’s greatest liter- 
ature, Dante, Homer, Goethe and Shake- 
speare. 

Not only to be able, with the brush and 
pencil, to do the work which the kinder- 
garten children might do, but to appreciate 
and have a taste for composition and form, 
such as is seen in the most beautiful designs 
and paintings. Not only to know the songs 
best adapted to kindergarten children, but 
to have a feeling for rhythm and melody as 
found in the best music. This will prevent 
the singing of common street songs and 
street music in the school buildings. 

Not only to know the philosophy of 
Froebel, but to know the history and growth 
of education in order to feel the great sig- 
nificance of education in the progress of the 
race. To know psychology that she may 
work with insight rather than rely on in- 
stinct. Therefore, in the catalogue of every 
first-class training school you will find the 
study of children’s stories, games and songs, 
clay, drawing, color, great Riseatues, hilos- 
ophy of the kindergarten, history of peda- 
gogics, psychology and English. The last 
is placed in the curriculum through neces- 
sity, as it is found in a large number of 
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cases that the young women are handi- 
capped by their lack of ability to speak and 
write as well as they should. 

I believe the kindergarten has done as 
much for the young women as for children. 
Dr. William T. Harris, who watched the 
young women training under Miss Susan E. 
Blow, said, ‘‘I have thought that the bene- 
fit derived by the two hundred young 
women of the St. Louis kindergartens from 
the lectures of Miss Blow to be of sufficient 
value to compensate the city for the cost of 
the kindergartens. A nobler and more en- 
lightened womanhood will result, and the 
family will prove a better nurture for the 
child. The moral regeneration of the race is 
the inspiring ideal which the kindergartners 
aim to realize.’’ ‘‘I do not disparage this 
lofty ideal,’’ continues Dr. Harris, ‘‘it is 
the ideal which every teacher should cherish. 
No -_— is a worthy one for the teacher of 

outh.”’ 
™ To be happy and proud of our profession 
we must enter into it with our whole heart 
and soul, resolving to learn all we can and 
be all we can, and then do all we can to help 
others more immature or helpless than our- 
selves. 

As the kindergarten training school holds 
to its present high standard of training it 
will become a valuable factor in the education 
of to-day. 

My third point is the tendency of to-day 
to lay undue emphasis upon technical skill 
and material success rather than the side of 
scholarship and culture in education. One 
tendency represents the utilitarian ideals, 
the other the aesthetic ideals. 

Since the majority of men must depend 
upon manual skill for a ‘livelihood, one 

reat duty of education is to prepare them 
or the arts and trades by early training of 
the important muscles of the body, and by 
the cultivation of skill of hand and accuracy 
of eye—conversely emphasis upon the crafts- 
men at the expense of the man is destruc- 
tive of the goal of education, which is the 
emancipation of the individual from the 
tyranny of his natural and petty self through 
the revelation of his ideal and colossal self- 
hood. For this reason the kindergarten de- 
plores the tendency to make industrial aims 
paramount in education, and believes that 
the accent should be placed upon the beau- 
tiful rather than the useful, upon the embryo 
artist rather than the embryo artisan. We 
furthermore hold that for American children 
heightened accent upon the fine arts is es- 
pecially important. Critics of America are 
constantly pointing out the fact ‘‘that her 
unparalleled achievement in the practical 
arts has not been accompanied by any serious 
contribution to science, literature and art.’’ 
She produces great inventors and great in- 
dustrial rings, but she does not produce 
great poets, great sculptors, great painters 
and great musical composers. Industrial 
ideals dominate her mind and compel her 
energies, and she seems so increasingly 
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given over to the pursuit of wealth and 
power that thoughtful observers hesitate 
not to affirm that ‘‘ her soul is tending to 
atrophy and decay ’’ and that she is threat- 
ened with the danger of producing men 
‘* who are not spirits but only intellectual 
machines.’’ Is it not dangerous, therefore, 
to let our intellectual ideals follow too much 
our civic ideals by making utility our stand- 
ard of value in any province of education ? 

Our United States’ cities will be the great- 
est and finest in the world—if parallel with 
this great production of wealth they create 
institutions of education andculture. Many 
of our cities are admired by-all the world 
for their business enterprise, and they are 
giving money royally to those forms of 
education which prepare for material suc- 
cess, but the very fact that so much atten- 
tion is given to business and to preparation 
for business, makes necessary in general 
education an emphasis upon culture studies. 
The kindergarten aims to ‘‘ stimulate and 
exact from children the amount of effort 
which their years and strength command.’’ 
To shape their character and train them to 
perseverance, strength, and mental vigor. 
To elicit talents, independent action and 
leading tendencies of mind, by giving them 
the opportunity of, and inviting their self- 
expression. To acquaint the child with 
nature and its forces through play. To 
lead the child to habits of order, classifi- 
cation and system. To give the child a 
taste for beauty as a safeguard against vice, 
and to give the child ample exercises and 
the surroundings of health. The methods 
employed are through songs, games, occu- 
pations, gifts and stories. 

The industrial phase of the kindergarten 
has always been considered a very import- 
ant one. I do not wish to underrate it. I 
only deplore undue emphasis being placed 
upon that side of education. 

Teachers to do their best work must be 
prompted by a high ideal, which I do not 
believe the industrial side of education alone 
offers. They should be madeto feel that in the 
school is established the standard of right 
and wrong in the future citizens, upon 
which the state depends. That in so far as 
this standard is selfish and perverted, is the 
state endangered—in so far as it is altruistic 
and unselfish will our nation shine invul- 
nerable before the nations of the world. 
Looking at education from this point of 
view the teaching force becomes the most 
important element in this great country. 


The discussion of the paper was opened 
by Dr. J. R. Flickinger, principal of the 
Lock Haven Normal School, as follows : 
I have been particularly impressed with 
the effect of the kindergarten work on 
the mothers. It may be indirect, but it 
is tremendous. The kindergarten is the 
strongest means for developing the latent 
tendencies of the child. They follow the 
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line of least resistance, if not the line 
of greatest interest. The kindergarten 
teaches the child nature through play. 
It develops the senses. It develops order 
and suppresses lawless tendencies. It is 
the proper foundation of all grade teach- 
ing, and its effect on the teachers of the 
lower grades is of the best. A knowledge 
of kindergarten work is a primary teach- 
er’s best equipment. There are many 
private kindergartens scattered over the 
State, and the work is growing. 

Dr. Schaeffer said: If Pennsylvania 
needs awakening on any subject it is the 
subject of kindergartens. We have made 
slow progress along this line, but Penn- 
sylvania seldom has to retrace her steps. 
No backward steps have been taken in 
our kindergarten progress. But there 
are several points to which I wish to call 
your attention : 

1. A poor kindergarten is worse than 
mone. ‘The best test of school work is 
the test of experience. I have watched 
the influence of the kindergarten on three 
of my children. One was a stammerer. 
After one year of kindergarten training 
he was entirely cured of this fault. The 
year after, the boy went to another kin- 
dergarten, but soon had to be taken away. 
Children ought not to go to a kindergar- 
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ten unless it is taught by a thoroughly- 
trained teacher. Few superintendents are 
competent to examine on that subject. 
A knowledge of the subject obtained 
from books alone is dangerous. 

2. The industrial demands of American 
life should not be allowed to effect the 
kindergarten. Itis entirely wrong to put 
industrial training into the kindergarten. 
It certainly was not Froebel’s idea. At 
the St. Louis Exposition I was proud to 
see the number of medals awarded to the 
Pennsylvania educational exhibits. But 
on closer inspection I found that much of 
the work exhibited was so fine, so much 
time had been expended—wasted—on it, 
that it was bad. Industrial work in the 
kindergarten wastes the time and effort 
of both teacher and pupil. The child is 
so valuable that the law of Pennsylvania 
forbids his use for industrial purposes 
before the age of fourteen years. The 
kindergarten ought to develop all the 
latent possibilities of thechild. Anything 
that looks toward making the child a 
means to an industrial end is utterly out 
of place in a kindergarten. I hope tosee 
kindergartens established in all our great 
industrial centers, but I hope they will nev- 
er be converted into institutions for fitting 
children to earn dollars in our factories. 
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HE meeting of the Pennsylvania State 

Educational Association at Reading, 
which immediately followed that of the 
National Association at Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove, was as good a meeting for 
the State as the former for the Nation. 
In membership and attendance it was 
very large. Unusual interest was mani- 
fested both in the general sessions and 
in the sessions of the various departments. 
The afternoon outings to the Keystone 
State Normal School, to Neversink 
Mountain and to Mount Penn Tower, 
were unique and enjoyed by everybody. 
The excellent arrangements of every sort 
and the generous good-will of every one, 
from Superintendent Foos and the teach- 
ers of the city, the members of the School 
Board, the alumni of the High School, 


| to the citizens generally, made one fee 
that the ‘‘ freedom of the city’’ was pre 
sented to the visiting teachers, their 
honored guests, upon a royal platter. 
The proceedings of the general sessions, 
reported by Mr. John D. Pyott, with the 
list of members enrolled, are given in our 
August number. Those of the various 
departments are found in the present 
issue. The papers read at all the meet- 
ings are in full, and have not been con- 
densed in any case. They are suggestive 
and helpful, and should be read very 
widely, especially by teachers and school 
directors. 





We heard some admirable papers and 











addresses in the departments at the 
Asbury Park meeting, but the most in- 
teresting session of any of the sections 
was that of the Council, in which the 
foremost men in the Association paid trib- 
ute to the work and worth of the noble 
dead who have gone beyond the veil 
during the past year. Among these were 
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Newton Bateman, Edwin C. Hewett, 
Clara Conway, Thomas Kirkland, and 
others. So many meetings were in ses- 
sion at the same time that this seemed to 
attract little attention. Yet, as we sat 
alone in the gallery and heard these trib- 
utes from men like Drs. Harris, Dough- 
erty, Cook and Hughes, with Dr. Schaeffer 
as presiding officer in the chair, it seemed, 
as we have said, to be the best of all. 





ASBURY PARK MEETING. 





ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 





‘THOSE who have been in regular atten- 

dance at the annual meetings of the 
National Educational Association agree 
in saying that they have never before met 
in such an auditorium as that of Ocean 
Grove. Wecan readily believe it. And 
we may add, in response, that never be- 
fore, in the history of that great audito- 
rium has it known such an audience as 
that which rose with magnificent outburst 
of enthusiasm to greet President Roose- 
velt on Friday afternoon. Nearly every 
person in the vast assemblage was a 
teacher, a superintendent of schools, or in 
some way associated with the direction 
of educational work. They were gath- 
ered here from nearly all parts of the 
United States, each a centre of best influ- 
ences in his or her locality. Never before 
has it been osszble for such high indi- 
vidual average of intellectual attainment, 
refined personality, patriotic purpose, 
moral power, and far-reaching personal in- 
fluence to be brought together under this 
roof. And of all the great assemblages 
that President Roosevelt has addressed 
this was probably his ‘‘ high-water mark’’ 
audience. For those present were, in 
good measure, the elect of their high pro. 
fession. The place will accommodate ten 
thousand people. The membership of 
the meeting at Asbury Park was upwards 
of twenty thousand. Only those hold- 
ing tickets as active or associate members 
or wearing their badges of membership 
were admitted. It was therefore a case of 
‘* first come first served,’’ and the build- 
ing was soon crowded. The buzz of eager 
expectation was everywhere. The air 
was electric. There was music by the 
orchestra and the organ, and Morgan’s 
Chorus of five hundred voices sang glori- 
ously. Then came the ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner”’ and ‘‘My Country, ’tis of Thee,”’ 
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and orchestra and chorus were lost in the 
volume of tone from that mighty audience 
of men and women, every one of whom 
knew these songs, and rose to sing them 
worthily. Ten thousand handkerchiefs 
seemed at times fluttering in the air, and 
eyes were wet, and hearts beat quicker. 
When have the old songs been sung as we 
heard them then? ‘Thousands who were 
there will tell of it to their dying day. 
And all the while we were awaiting the 
President who was scheduled to arrive 
at 2:30 o’clock. 

We had gone to the rear of the great 
gallery facing the platform, as the best 
place from which to hear the music and 
to see the platform and the house. It was 
a thrilling scene when the President en- 
tered, and the audience rose with cheers 
and applause, and the beautiful Chau- 
tauqua salute, almost drowning the glo- 
rious music that gave added grace to their 
tumultuous welcome. And the President 
bowed and smiled, and bowed and smiled, 
as the hearty cheers held on—and was 
glad that he was there. And we were 
glad that we were there, to reckon this 
among the hours of life that stand out 
supreme. As quiet fell upon the vast 
audience, President Maxwell, after the 
prayer by Dr. Schaeffer, came to the 
front and said: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen 
of the National Educational Association: 
The President of the United States.’’ 
Not a wordtoo much. The greeting was 
royal, and the President said: 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS 


In all this democratic land there is no 
more genuinely democratic association than 
this. It is truly democratic, because here 
each member meets every other member as 
his peer without regard to whether he is 
the president of one of the great universities 
or the newest recruit to that high and hon- 
orable profession which has in its charge 
the upbringing and training of those boys 
and girls who in a tew short years will 
themselves be settling the destinies of this 
nation. 

It is not too much to say that the most 
characteristic work of the Republic is that 
done by the educators, by the teachers, for 
whatever our shortcomings as a nation may 
be—and we have certain shortcomings 
(laughter)—we have at least firmly grasped 
the fact that we cannot do our part in the 
difficult and all-important work of self-gov- 
ernment, that we cannot rule and govern 
ourselves, unless we approach the task with 
developed minds, and with what counts for 
more even—with trained characters. You 
teachers make the whole world your debtors. 
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Of your profession this can be said with 
more truth than of any other profession, 
barring only that of the minister of the gos- 
pel himself. If you—you teachers—did not 


do your work well this Re — would not | 


endure beyond the span of the generation. 

Moreover, as an incident to your avowed 
work, you render some well-nigh unbeliev- 
able services to the country. For instance, 
you render to the Republic the prime, the 


vital service of amalgamating into one | 


homogeneous body the children alike of 


those who are born here and of those who | 


come here from so many different lands 
abroad. You furnish a common training 
and common ideals for the children of all 
the mixed peoples who are here being fused 
into one nationality. It is in no small de- 
gree due to you and to your efforts that we 
of this great American republic form one 
~ eople instead of a group of jarring peoples. 

he pupils, no matter where they or their 
parents were born, who are being educated 
in our public schools, will be sure to be- 
come imbued with that mutual sympathy, 
that mutual respect and understanding 


which is absolutely indispensable for the | to us, for he damages us chiefly by arousing our 


| envy or by rendering us sour and discontented. 
| In his actual business relations he is much more 


working out of the problems that we as a 
people have before us. 

And one service you render which I re- 
gard as wholly indispensable. In our coun- 


try, where altogether too much prominence 
is given to the mere possession of wealth, 


we are under heavy obligations to such a 
body as this, which substitutes for the ideal 
of accumulating money the infinitely loftier, 


non: materialistic ideal of devotion to work | 


worth doing simply for that work’s sake. 


I do not in the least underestimate the | 
need of having material prosperity as the | 
basis of our civilization, but I mostearnestly , 


insist that if our civilization does not build 
a lofty superstructure on this basis, we can 
never rank among the really great peoples. 
A certain amount of money is of course a 
necessary thing, as much for the nation as 
for the individual; and there are few move- 
ments in which I more thoroughly believe 
than in the movement to secure better re- 
muneration for our teachers. 

Here the President was interrupted by 
a storm of applause, in the midst of 
which a man near the front sprang to his 
feet and called out: ‘‘ Three cheers for the 
President!’’ They were given with a 
will. When comparative calm reigned 
again, the President, smiling his broad- 
est smile, remarked: ‘‘I gather from this 
that I have your sympathy.’’ He then 
went on with his speech. 

But, after all, the service you render is incal- 
culable because of the very fact that by your 
lives you show that you believe ideals to be 
worth sacrifice, and that you are splendidly 
eager to do non-remunerative work if this work 
is of good to your fellow-men. 

To furnish in your livessuch a realized high 
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| as a bad example for the rest of us. 
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ideal is to do a very great service to the coun- 
try. The chief harm done by the men of swol- 


; len fortune to the community is not the harm 


that the demagogue is apt to depict as spring- 
ing from their actions, but the fact that their 
success sets up a false standard, and so serves 
If we did 
not ourselves attach an exaggerated importance 
to the rich man who is distinguished only by 
his riches, this rich man would have a most in- 
significant influence over us. 

I want to interject something here that will 
make you keep your mind on the real meaning 
of my words. ‘I am speaking of the rich man 
who thinks only of his riches, not of the rich 
man who uses his wealth rightly, and regards it 
as means to anend. It is well, in this connec- 
tion to remember the explanation of the para- 
ble in the Bible about the difficulty encountered 
by the rich man who wants to get into heaven. 
It says that such entrance shall be difficult for 
“the rich man who trusteth in his riches.” I 


| am here talking just of rich men who trust in 


their riches, not of those who are good citizens 
and first-class men, for those of the latter class 


| are entitled to the same respect as any other 
} men. 


It is generally our own fault if he does damage 


apt to benefit than harm the rest of us, and, 
though it is eminently right to take whatever 
steps are necessary in order to prevent the ex- 


| ceptional members of his class from doing harm, 


it is wicked folly to let ourselves be drawn into 


| any attack upon the wealthy man merely as 
' such. 


Remember that, youteachers. It is just 
as wicked to attack men of wealth as such as it 
is to attack the man of poverty as such. And, 
furthermore, the man rendered arrogant by the 
possession of wealth is precisely the man who, 
if he did not have it, would hate with envious 
jealousy the man who has it. And remember, 
also, that both sides of this shield are true. 

The man roused into furious discontent and 
envy because he sees other men better off than 
himself would most decidedly misbehave him- 
self if he got wealth. Moreover, such an attack 
is in itself an exceptionally crooked and ugly 
tribute to wealth, and therefore the proof of an 
exceptionally ugly and crooked state of mind in 
the man making the attack. Venomous envy 
of wealth is simply another form of the spirit 
which in one of its manifestations takes the form 
of cringing servility toward wealth, and in an- 
other the shape of brutal arrogance on the part 
of certain men of wealth. Each one of these 
states of mind, whether it be hatred, servility 
or arrogance, is in reality closely akin to the 
other two, for each of them springs from a fan- 
tastically twisted and exaggerated idea of the 
importance of wealth as compared to other 
things. 

The clamor of the demagogue against wealth, 
the snobbery of the social columns of newspa- 
pers which deal with the doings of the wealthy, 
and the misconduct of those men of wealth who 
act with brutal disregard of the rights of others, 
seem superficially to have no fundamental rela- 
tion; yet in reality they spring from shortcom- 
ings which are fundamentally the same, and 
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one of these shortcomings is the failure to have 
proper ideals. The community that cherishes 
high ideals and that sdmires most the men who 
approximate most closely to those ideals—in 
that community we will not find any of these 
unhealthy ideas of wealth. 

This failure must be remedied in large part by 
the actions of you and your fellow-teachers, 
your fellow educators throughout this land. By 
your lives no less than by your teachings, you 
show that while you regard wealth as a good 
thing, you regard other things as still better. It 
is absolutely necessary to earn acertain amount 
of money; it is a man’s first duty to those de- 
pendent upon him to earn enough for their 
support, but after a certain point has been 
reached money-making can never stand on the 
same plane with other and nobler forms of effort. 

The roll of American worthies numbers men 
like Washington and Lincoln, Grant and Farra- 
gut, Hawthorne and Lanier, Fulton and Morse, 
St. Gaudens and MacMonnies; it numbers 
statesmen and soldiers, men of letters, artists, 
sculptors, men of science, inventors, explorers, 
road-makers, bridge-builders, philanthropists, 
moral leaders in great reforms; it numbers all 
these and scores of others; it numbers men who 
have deserved well in any one of the countless 
fields of activity; but of the rich men it num- 
bers only those who have used their riches 
aright, who have treated wealth not as an end, 
but as a means, who have showi good conduct 
in acquiring it, and not merely lavish generos- 
ity in disposing of it. 

And thrice fortunate are you to whom it is 
given to lead lives of resolute endeavor for the 
achievement of lofty ideals, and, furthermore, 
to instill both by your lives and by your teach- 
ings, these ideals into the minds of those who 
in the next generation will, as the men and 
women of that generation, determine the posi- 
tion which this nation is to hold in the history 
of mankind. 

And now, in closing, I want to speak to you 
of certain things that have occurred during the 
last week, and of how those things emphasize 
what I have just said to you, as to the import- 
ance of this country having within its limits 
men who put the realization of high ideals above 
any formof money-making. During this week 
our country has lost a great statesman who was 
a great man of letters, a man who occupied a 
peculiar and unique position in our community, 
a man of whose existence we could each of us be 
proud because his life reflected upon each of us; 
for the United States as a whole was better be- 
cause John Hay lived. John Hay entered the 
public service as a young man just come of age, 
as the secretary of President Lincoln. He served 
in the war; he was a member of the Loyal Le- 
gion. He was trusted by and was intimate with 
Lincoln as hardly any other man was. He then 
went on rendering service after service, and of 
his merits this was one of them: he had the great 
merit of always being able at any moment to go 
back to private life unless he could continue in 
public life on his own terms. He went on ren- 
dering service after service to the country until 
as the climax of his career he served for some 
six years as secretary of state in two successive 
administrations, and, by what he did and by 
what he was, contributed in no small degree to 
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achieve for this republic the respect of the na- 
tions of mankind. Such service as that could 
not have been rendered save by a man who had 
before him ideals as far above as the poles from 
those ideals which have in them any taint of 
what is base or sordid. 

I wished to get for John Hay’s successor the 
man whom I regarded as of all the men in the 
country that one best fitted to be such successor. 
In asking him to accept the position of secretary 
of state I was asking him to submit to a very 
great pecuniary sacrifice, and I never even 
thought of that aspect of the question, for I 
knew he wouldn’t either. I knew that whatever 
other consideration he had to waive for and 
against taking the position, the consideration of 
how it would affect his personal fortune would 
not be taken into account by Elihu Root. And 
he accepted. 

And now I am not speaking of Hay and Root 
as solitary exceptions. On the contrary, I am 
speaking of them as typical of a large class of 
men in public life, and when we hear so much 


i criticism of certain aspects of our public life and 


of certain of our public servants, criticism which 
I regret to state is in many cases deserved, it is 
well for us to remember also the other side of 
the picture, to remember that here in America 
we now have and always have-had at the com- 
mand of the nation in any crisis, in any emer- 
gency, the very best ability to be found within 
the nation, and that ability, given with the ut- 
most freedom, given lavishly and generously, 
although to his own great pecuniary loss. 

And I hope more and more throughout this 
nation to see the spirit grow which makes such 
service possible. I hope more and more to see 
the sentiment of the community as a whole be- 
come such thateach man shall feel it borne in 
on him, whether he is in public life or in pri- 
vate life—mind you, some of the very greatest 
public services can be best rendered by those 
who are not in public life—that the chance to 
do good work is the greatest chance that can 
come to any man or any woman in our genera- 
tion or in any other generation. That if such 
work can be well done it is in itself the amplest 
reward and the amplest prize. 

The New York School Journal says of 
this meeting of the National Association: 
‘*'There has not been a saner, more sig- 
nificant, and more all-round satisfactory 
convention in twenty years than was the 
one held at Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove. Boston had larger numbers, en- 
rolling almost twice as many tourist 
members. The 1905 meeting had Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The educational duty of 
the United States was never more com- 
prehensively and more clearly presented. 
There was no desultory talking; there 
were few attempts to make the welkin 
ring. Seriousness and purpose charac- 
terized the programme from beginning to 
end. Minor topics were crowded to the 
rear even in the department meetings. 
Largeness of view prevailed. That petti- 
ness, which according to tradition is in- 
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separable from the composite character of 
teachers, was less in evidence than ever 
before, less than one meets with ordinarily 
in conventions of journalists, physicians 
and clergymen. 

‘*Reports of unusual value and im- 
portance were received and discussed. 
There were but few really great papers, 
but no less than at any previous meeting. 
The Declaration of Principles has bone 
and sinew and vital breath in it. A high 
standard has been set for years to come. 
The preparations were perfect. Every- 
thing went off well. If there was any 
disappointment it was not permitted to 
come to the surface. The decorations of 
the convention hall were simple and 
thoroughly appropriate in their patriotic 
character. The music was in itself a 
feast of rich things. 

‘‘A sermon by Dr. Hillis opened the 
convention. It was essentially a heart- 
to-beart talk with teachers, full of com- 
fort, of encouragement, of inspiration to 
go ahead and make the world a brighter 
and more beautiful place for future gen- 
erations to dwell in. 

‘** President Roosevelt, ‘the best-loved 
man in the whole round world,’ as Miss 
Katharine D. Blake called him in a burst 
of enthusiasm, was plainly delighted to 
appear before the N. E. A. He did not 
in the least attempt to conceal his gen- 
uine pleasure. Neither did the teachers 
hesitate to express their admiration for 
the large-hearted, courageous, God-fear- 
ing, tactful, manly President of their 
country. Mr. Roosevelt seemed to real- 
ize the important bearings of the occasion 
upon the welfare of generations of citizens 
tocome. He spoke as one seeing in the 
teachers, young America’s true priests 
and priestesses, who are shaping the 
ideals of the nation to be. He talked 
about fundamentals in a straightforward 
way and in a spirit of humane charity. 
Miss Blake won all hearts by her ex- 
quisite response to his address. Her 
speech was a gem. The ring of her 
voice, the heartfelt genuineness of her 
admiration for the President, her win- 
some smile, everything added to the 
charm of her words. She did not seem 
in the least embarrassed. There was 
nothing studied, nothing artificial, noth- 
ing affected. It was a brief vision of the 
best type of noble American womanhood 
rarely brought to view in public. 

‘* The addresses by Dr. Hillis and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt supplemented each other 
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admirably. The President’s words were 
the more serious and profound. Dr. Hil- 
lis pictured the common topic in more 
vivid colors. The latter sought to reach 
the heart of the teacher as a human indi- 
vidual hungering for divine comfort. The 
President knocked at the door of the 
teacher’s conscience. If there had been 
no more than these two addresses the 
convention would have been amply worth 
while. They gave a glorious setting to 
the thoughts that should be uppermost 
in the minds of educators at the present 
time. 

‘* The election of State Superintendent 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, of Pevnsylvania, 
met with hearty approval on all sides. 
There is no more popular man in the 
whole Association, unless it be James M. 
Greenwood, and he has been president. 
If two could have been chosen, Schaeffer 
would have been first and McIver second. 
That is all there was toit. Both are well 
liked. But Schaeffer has served the Asso 
ciation longer. He is a whole-souled, 
big-hearted, .generous Pennsylvanian, a 
man of unsuspected intellectual resources, 
an able administrator, a fine scholar, and 
an educator whose whole life is conse- 
crated to his calling. The election came 
to him unsought and as a precious gift 
for the silver anniversary of his wedding. 

‘*The Council disposed of a large 
amount of exceedingly important busi- 
ness. The three Reports on Industrial 
Education, on Taxation for School Pur- 
poses, and on Teachers’ Salaries are doc- 
uments entitled to universal attention in 
the educational field.’’ 


THE COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 
LIMIT. 








EOPLE frequently ask to what age 
attendance at school is compulsory 

in Pennsylvania. The question can not 
be answered in aword. For most pupils 
the limit is fourteen years, and this is 
the age used on the blanks of the School 
department. According to the factory 
inspection law enacted at the last session 
of the legislature ‘‘no child under four- 
teen years of age shall be employed in any 
establishment’’ is defined to mean any 
place within this Commonwealth other 
than where domestic, mining or farm 
labor is employed; where men, women 
or children are engaged, and paid a salary 
or wages by any person, firm or corpor- 
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ation, or where such men, women or chil- 
dren are employees in the general accep- 
tance of the term. Another law limits 
the employment of children under four- 
teen in and about mines. Hence the 
thirteen year limit applies only to chil- 
dren engaged in farm work or in domestic 
service. Whether this exception will 
induce boys and girls to work on the farm 
or in the household who would otherwise 
have gone to the mines or the factory, 
remains to be seen, but this exception 
which the law makes, renders it obliga- 
tory upon directors and attendance officers 
to accept farm work and domestic service 
as valid excuses for absence from school 
except in the case of children who can 
not read and write the English language 
intelligently. An amendment to the 
compulsory law makes the superintendent 
or teacher the judge of a child’s ability to 
read and write. The new duties which 
the last legislature imposed upon the 
superintendents and teachers, will cause 
endless trouble for a time and will neces- 
sitate, at least in the larger cities, the 
delegation of this specific work to a 
deputy or attendance officer, but the 
legislation is a step in the right direction 
and hence should receive cordial support. 
The law has at last recognized the fact 
that adjustment to our civilized life implies 
ability to read and write, and in the 
United States it means ability to read and 
write the English language. 

A word of caution can not be given too 
often. In the life of every individual 
there are nascent periods when a strong 
desire for certain kinds of activity mani- 
fests itself. If the period for a specific 
form of activity like drawing is allowed 
to pass away unimproved, the desire 
never returns and that form of skill is 
never developed. The same law holds 
true of work. There is a time in the 
development of the normal human being 
when he wishes to go to work for the sake 
of earning money. ‘The farm can gratify 
this propensity, but under the new laws 
it becomes increasingly difficult for men 
and women in industrial pursuits to give 
their children work during the nascent 
period. The school can aid in the solu- 
tion of the problem bya graded course in 
manual training. Moreover it is charac- 
teristic of civilized man thatthe works 
and finds pleasure in work, and is never 
quite happy when out of work. The 
savage on the other hand dislikes work. 
He may impose work upon others, upon 
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his captive or his squaw, but as for himself 
he prefers play and sport and games and 
gambling and the chase and war. The 
child is like the savage in its fondness 
for play and its dislike of work. If the 
child is to be trained for civilized life, it 
must, at the proper time, be taught to 
work. Atschool it should acquire habits 
of work and learn to stick to work when 
it would sooner be at play. In listening 
to the educators who would make the 
school curriculum consist mainly of ex- 
ercises of the nature of play, and in 
reading the accounts of how our higher 
institutions neglect everything for the 
sake of college sports, one is tempted to 
believe that schools are trying to make 
the race revert to a condition of savagery 
in which play and games and sports are 
the chief occupation of man. 

The nascent period when the boy wishes 
to go to work varies as to age in different 
individuals. But when this interesting 
period does come, the school should aid 
the parent in the effort to cultivate in the 
child habitsof industry. Afterall school 
work does not differ very materially from 
other kinds of work. It is not necessary 
to explain toa boy the difference between 
work and play. He knows when he is at 
work or at play both in the school and 
out of school. 


SILVER WEDDING. 








E had the pleasure of attending the 

grand reception given to Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer in the parlors of the Victoria 
Hotel at Asbury Park on Friday evening, 
July 8th, in honor of his election that day 
as President of the National Educational 
Association. It was a goodly company 
assembled out of cordial good-fellowship 
to congratulate the eminently worthy 
State Superintendent of Pennsylvania 
upon this notable occasion. But it is 
better for a good man to be well and 
happily married, and the worthy head of 
a growing family, than to be President 
of the N. E. A., and on Saturday even- 
ing he had, at Mount Gretna, another 
reception yet more notable, in the cele- 
bration of his silver wedding anniversary, 
of which 7he Pennsylvania Chautauguan 
speaks in this pleasant fashion : 

‘*To this silver wedding all Chautau- 
quans have been looking forward since 
the opening of the Assembly, and their 
liveliest anticipations were realized. Dr. 
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Schaeffer, who had been at Asbury Park 
during the week in attendance upon the 
sessions of the National Educational As- 
sociation, by which body he was elected 
president, returned home on Saturday 
afternoon. The festivities began at 8 
o’clock, and took place at the Chautau- 
qua Inn, the spacious porches and recep- 
tion room of which were beautifully illu- 
minated with electric lights and Chinese 
lanterns. A large company had gathered 
before Dr. and Mrs. Schaeffer arrived at 
the Inn from their ‘Maxatawny cottage.’ 
The honored pair took their station in 
the large doorway leading from the west 
piazza to the reception room. Here they 
received their friends. Mrs. Schaeffer 
bore on her arm a large cluster of white 
carnations and roses. Several hundred 
guests were present with hearty hand- 
shake and words of pleasant greeting. 
They were then requested to step to the 
Assembly secretary’s office, where they 
found the faculty of the Summer School 
gathered. In appropriate words, express- 
ing the regards of the donors, Dr. Shim- 
mel, speaking for the members of the 
teaching force, presented to Mrs. Schaef- 
fer a dozen solid silver tablespoons of 
beautiful design. Mrs. S. commissioned 
the chancellor to voice her thanks and 
his, which he did in excellent humor. 
‘The announcement of the reception 
programme had stated ‘no gifts.’ Never- 
theless the good doctor and his wife were 
compelled to yield to the wishes of their 
friends. Besides that mentioned above, 
from the faculty, many others were re- 
ceived, among them a large, solid silver 
cake platter, inscribed ‘Dr. and Mrs. 
N. C. Schaeffer, from the Principals of 
the Pennsylvania Normal Schools;’ a 
beautiful gift from each of his four 
brothers, and, not least of all, a splendid 
silver service of nine pieces from Dr. 
Schaeffer’s colleagues and helpers in the 
Department of Education at Harrisburg. 
There were also unique gifts from Chau- 
tauquans, one of them a cylindrical Jap- 
anese vase filled with flowers of moun- 
tain-side and lake, the gift of Mrs. Reizen- 
stein. After a time spent in conversation, 
the doors of the dining room were opened, 
and a bower of woodland boughs disclosed 
where cakes, ice-cream and other refresh- 
ments were served. A draft for $132 was 
received from Dr. Z. X. Snyder, repre- 
senting himself and others at Asbury 
Park. The accompanying letter directed 
that the money should be used ‘for the 
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purchase of a silver present to Dr. Schaef- 
fer and his estimable wife to commemo- 
rate their silver wedding. The amount 
has been contributed by some of his 
N. E. A. friends, no one being allowed to 
give more than one dollar, their names 
to be engrossed and sent within a few 
days.’ ”” 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


HE following ‘‘ Declaration of Princi- 
ples’’ was presented by Dr. E. Oram 
Lyte, Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, at the great meeting in the 
Ocean Grove Auditorium, on Friday 
afternoon after the reception and address 
of President Roosevelt: 

The National Educational Association, 
now holding its forty-fourth meeting in 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, and rep- 
resenting the teachers and friends of edu- 
cation throughout the country, makes the 
following declaration of principles: 

1. The Bureau of Education continues 
to render invaluable service to the nation. 
It is the judgment of the association that 
the powers of the Bureau should be en- 
larged, and that liberal appropriations 
should be made to it by Congress in order 
to enable it to widen its usefulness. 

2. The National Educational Associa- 
tion notes with approval that the qualifi- 
cations demanded of teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, and especially in city public 
schools, are increasing annually, and par- 


| ticularly that in many localities special 


preparation is demanded of teachers. 
The idea that any one with a fair educa- 
tion can teach school is gradually giving 
way to the correct notion that teachers 
must make special preparation for the 
vocation of teaching. ‘The higher stand- 
ard demanded of teachers must lead logi- 
cally to higher salaries for teachers, and 
constant efforts should be made by all 
persons interested in education to secure 
for teachers adequate compensation for 
their work. 

3. The rapid establishment of township 
or rural high schools is one of the most 
gratifying evidences of the progress of 
education. We believe that this move- 
ment should be encouraged until the chil- 
dren of rural communities enjoy the ben- 
efits of public education to an extent 
approximating as nearly as practicablethe 
education furnished in urban communi- 
ties. 
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4. The association heartily approves of 
the efforts now being made to determine 
the proper place of industrial education in 
the public schools. We believe that the 
time is rapidly approaching when indus- 
trial education should be introduced into 
all schools and should be made to har- 
monize with the occupations of the com- 
munity. ‘These courses when introduced 
should include instruction in agriculture 
as well as manual training, etc. Wher- 
ever the conditions justify their establish- 
ment, schools that show the application 
of the branches of knowledge to practical 
life should be established. 

5. The N. E. A. strongly recommends 
the increasing utilization of urban school 
buildings for free vacation schools, and 
for free evening school and lecture courses 
for adults, and for children who have been 
obliged to leave the day schools prema- 
turely. 

6. It is the duty of the state to provide 
for the education of every child within its 
borders, and to see that all children ob- 
tain the rudiments of an education. The 
constitutional provision that all persons 
must contribute to the support of the 
public schools logically carries with it the 
implied provision that no persons should 
be permitted to defeat the purposes of the 
public school law by forcing their chil- 
dren, at an early age, to become bread- 
winners. 

7. The National government should 
provide schools for the children of all 
persons living in territory under the im- 
mediate control of the government. The 
attention of Congress is especially directed 
to the need of adequate legislation to 
provide schools for the children of citi- 
zens of the United States living on naval 
reservations. 

8. The N. E. A. regrets the reviwal in 
some quarters of the idea that the com- 
mon school is a place for teaching noth- 
ing but reading, spelling, writing, and 
ciphering, and takes this occasion to de- 
clare that the ultimate object of popular 
education is to teach children how to live 
righteously, healthily and happily, and 
that to accomplish this object it is essen- 
tial that every school inculcate the love of 
truth, justice, purity and beauty through 
the study of biography, history, ethics, 
natural history, music, drawing, and 
manual arts. 

9g. The National Education Association 
wishes to record its approval of the in- 
creasing appreciation among educators of 
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the fact that the building of character is 
the real aim of the schools and the ulti- 
mate reason for the expenditure of mil- 
lions for their maintenance. There is in 
the minds of the children and youth of 
of to-day a tendency toward a disregard 
for constituted authority; a lack of re- 
spect for age and superior wisdom; a 
weak appreciation of the demands of duty; 
a disposition to follow pleasure and inter- 
est rather than obligation and order. 
This condition demands the earnest 
thought and action of our leaders of opin- 
ion, and places important obligations 
upon school authorities. 

10. The National Educational Associa- 
tion wishes to congratulate the secondary 
schools and colleges of the country that 
are making the effort to remove the taint 
of professionalism that has crept into stu- 
dent sports. This taint can be removed 
only by forcing students, alumni, and 
school faculties to recognize that inter- 
school games should be played for sports- 
manship and not merely for victory. 

11. The National Educational Associa- 
tion observes with great satisfaction the 
tendency of cities and towns to replace 
large school committees or boards which 
have exercised through sub-committees 
executive functions, by small boards 
which determine general policies, but 
entrust all executive functions to salaried 
experts. 

12. Local taxation, supplemented by 
State taxation, presents the best means 
for the support of public schools, and for 
securing that deep interest in them which 
is necessary to their greatest efficiency. 
State aid should be granted only as sup- 
plementary to local taxation, and not as 
a substitute for it. 

13. We cannot too often repeat that 
close, intelligent, judicious supervision is 
necessary for all grades of schools. 

14. A free democracy cannot long con- 
tinue without the assistance of a system 
of state-supported schools administered by 
the chosen agents of the people and re- 
sponsible for its ideals, its conduct, and 
its results. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the National 
Educational Association are due, and are 
hereby most cordially tendered to the resi- 
dents of Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, 
whose open -hearted, refined hospitality will 
long be remembered; to the newspapers 
that have fully recorded the proceedings of 
the association from day to day; to the rail- 
roads and other transportation companies, 
whose hearty and well-directed co-operation 
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in bringing the large membership to these 
beautiful twin cities by the sea was essential 
to the success of this meeting, and to the 
educators of Asbury Park and Ocean Grove 
and the state of New Jersey, who have so 
successfully borne the burden of preparing 
for the great body of teachers and friends of 
education that have assembled here this 
week. This association desires to refer par- 
ticularly to the services of Hon. James L. 
Hayes, president of the state board of edu- 
cation of New Jersey, and his associates on 
the board; Hon. E. M. Baxter, state super- 
intendent of public instruction; Dr. J. M. 
Green, principal of the State Normal school, 
Trenton, N. J.; Mr. T. Frank Appleby, 
chairman of the general local committee; 
Mr. R. A. Tusting, secretary, and their as- 
sociates; Dr. Fred. S. Shepard, superinten- 
dent of the schools of Asbury Park; Miss 
Lidie M. Doren, superintendent of schools 


‘ of Ocean Grove; Professor John Epright, 


superintendent of schools of Monmouth 
county, and Prof. H. Brewster Willis, super- 
intendent of schools of Middlesex county; 
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to the teachers and school officers who have 
contributed in many ways to the success of 
this meeting; to Mr. Tali Esen Morgan, di- 
rector of music, Ocean Grove, N. J.; to the 
eminent soloists who took part in the public 
exercises of the general meeting, and tothe 
Ocean Grove Festival Chorus and the Ocean 
Grove Festival Orchestra for the exception- 
ally fine music rendered by them; to the 
Governor of this state and his official asso- 
ciates, and to the military department for 
having furnished an escort to the President 
of the United States, and for appropriately 
and generously providing for the care and 
comfort of the Chief Executive of the nation 
during his visit to the convention, and to 
all others who have co-operated with them 
in making arrangements for this meeting. 
Resolved, That the thanks of the associa- 
tion be tendered to the retiring president, 
Dr. William H. Maxwell, of New York city, 
and to the retiring treasurer, Prof. James 
W. Crabtree, of Nebraska, for the faithful 
and efficient: services which they have ren- 
dered to the association during the last year. 
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HE following are the places and dates at 

which the annual Teachers’ Institutes will be 
held during the school year 1905-6 in the dif- 
ferent counties and cities of Pennsylvania: 


Allegheny . Allegheny City . Aug. 28. 
. eee Erie City... . Aug. 28. 
Bradford . . . . Towanda. . . . Oct. 9. 
Lawrence . - New Castle. . . Oct. 9. 
McKean ... .Smethport . . . Oct. 9. 
Greene. . . . - Waynesburg . . Oct. 16. 
Lehigh. ... Allentown . . . Oct. 16. 
Potter . . Coudersport - Oct. 16. 
Susquehanna . . Montrose - Oct. 16. 
Berks . Reading . . . . Oct. 23. 
Lebanon . - Lebanon. . . . Oct. 23. 
Luzerne Wilkes-Barre . . Oct. 23. 
Montgomery ... Norristown... . Oct. 23. 
Northampton . . Easton. . « «Ot. 23. 
Bucks .. .. . Doylestown - Oct. 30. 
Cameron... .Emporium. . . Oct. 30. 
Dauphin . . Harrisburg . . . Oct. 30. 
Delaware . Media - « Oct. 30 
Forest . . . Marionville.. . Oct. 30 
Huntingdon - Huntingdon - Oct. 30 
Pike . - Milford - Oct. 30. 
Tioga . » » Wellsboro . Oct. 30. 
Chester. . . . . West Chester. . Nov. 6. 
Cambria . . . . Ebensburg . Nov. 13. 
Carbon... . . Mauch Chunk . Nov. 13. 
Centre... . . Bellefonte... . Nov. 13. 
Lancaster - Lancaster - « Nov. 13. 
Mercer. . . ..Mercer... . . Nov. 13. 
Monroe . Stroudsburg - Nov. 13. 
Wayne... . . Honesdale . . . Nov. 13. 
Franklin. . . . Chambersburg - Nov. 20. 
Adams... . . Gettysburg. . . Nov. 27. 
Juniata. . . . . Mifflintown . . Nov. 27. 
Mifflin . . .. . Lewistown. . . Nov. 27. 





Somerset. . . . Somerset ... . Nov. 27. 


WOR. s+ 6 « + WOR «4 « « « Mov. a7. 
| ae Hollidaysburg . Dec. 4 
Columbia - Bloomsburg . . Dec. 4. 
Cumberland.. . Carlisle... . .Dec. 4 
Elk.. . .Ridgway... Dee. 4. 
Fulton. . - McConnellsburg Dec. 4. 
Montour. . . . Danville . - Dec. 4 
POREF wc New Bloomfield. Dec. 4 
Snyder . . Middleburg . . Dec. 4 
Wyoming . Tunkhannock . Dec. 11. 
Bedford - Bedford - - Dec. 18. 
Butler... - Butler .. . Dec. 18. 
Clation... . . «Clarion... .. «. Dee. 16. 
Clearfield . Clearfield - - Dec. 18. 
Clinton . Lock Haven . . Dec. 18. 
Fayette . Uniontown. . . Dec. 18. 
Indiana . Indiana - Dec. 18. 
Jefferson . . . Brookville . . . Dec. 18. 
Lycoming . . Muncy - Dec. 18. 
Northumberland Sunbury . - Dec. 18. 
Schuylkill - Mahanoy City. . Dec. 18. 
Venango... . Franklin... . Dec. 18. 
Warren. . . Warren + + Dee, 36. 
Washington . Washington . . Dec. 18. 
Westmoreland . Greensburg . . Dec. 18. 
Union . Lewisburg . . . Dec. 26. 
Armstrong . . . Kittanning. . . Dec. 26. 
Beaver . . . Beaver. . . Jan. 1, 1906. 
Crawford . Meadville. . Jan. 1, 1906. 
Lackawanna . . Scranton . . Jan. 1, 1906. 
Sullivan - Dushore . . Jan. I, 1906. 
CITY ANNUAL, INSTITUTES. 
Allentown . . August 28, 1905. 
Harrisburg . . August 28, 1905. 
Williamsport. . . August 28, 1905. 
Reading . . . . . September 4, 1905. 
Scranton... . . September 4, 1905. 


Wilkes-Barre. . . September 4, 1905. 
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Johnstown . . . . November 6, 1905. 
McKeesport . . November 27, 1905. 
Carbondale. . . . January I, 1906. 
Lancaster . + « Ape 2, 1906. 
Chester City . . . April 16, 1906. 





COLLEGE GRADUATE CERTIFICATES. 





THE following State Teachers’ certificates 
have been issued to college graduates : 

1156. T. Sutton Boyd, Scottdale, West- 
moreland county, West Virginia University, 
A. B., issued January 31, 1905. 

1157. James N. Muir, Swissvale, Alle- 
gheny county, University of Pennsylvania, 
B. S., issued February 9, 1905. 

1158. Margaret L. Stein, Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny county, Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, A. B., issued March 1, 1905. 

1159. Sadie R. Loser, Lebanon county, 
Albright College, A. B., issued March 7, 
1905. 

ie Nellie E. Biehn, West Chester, 
Chester county, The Woman’s College, 
A. B., issued March 14, 1905. 

1161. Edward Rynearson, Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny county, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
A. B., issued March 14, 1905. 

1162. Fred E. Sleight, Marienville, Forest 
county, Alfred University, Ph. B., issued 
April 7, 1905. 

1163. Wm. C. Sampson, Auburn, Schuyl- 
kill county, Dickinson College, Ph. B., 
issued April 12, 1905. 

1164. Mary Holmes Morgan, Pittsburg, 
Allegheny county, Vassar College, A. B., 
issued April 12, 1905. 

1165. Mary Margaretta Disque, Pittsburg, 
Allegheny county, Wellesley College, A. B., 
issued April 12, 1905. 

1166. Lulu Grace Foreman, Mercersburg, 
Franklin county, Irving College, B. S., 
issued April 14, 1905. 

1167. Evelyn L. Patterson, Beaver, Beaver 
county, Beaver College, A. B., issued April 
14, 1905. . 

1168. Lillian Foust, Milton, Northumber- 
land county, Bucknell University, Ph. B., 
issued April 14, 1905. 

1169. Paul More Dysart, Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny county, Washington and Jefferson 
College, B. S., issued April 17, 1905. 

1170. Carrie J. Halfpenny, Milton, North- 
umberland county, Bucknell University, 
B. S., issued April 18, 1905. 

1171. Orlo Coon, Edinboro, Erie 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., issued 
April 20, 1905. 

1172. Ethel B. Odell, Conneautville, Craw- 
ford county, Allegheny College, A.B., issued 
April 20, 1905. 

1173. Mary Elizabeth Markley, Derry 
Station, Westmoreland county, Ursinus 
College, A. B., issued April 25, 1905. 

1174. Milton James Phillips, Pittsburg, 
Allegheny county, Ohio Wesleyan College, 
A. B., issued April 27, 1905. 

1175. Daniel W. Hamm, Allentown, Le- 
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high county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., 
issued May 2, 1905. 

1176. Lucy Bigelow Freeman, West Pitts- 
ton, Luzerne county, Vassar College, A. B., 
issued May 2, 1905. 

1177. Eden A. Hower, Milton, Northum- 
berland county, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, A. B., issued May 2, 1905. 

1178. John M. Beaumont, Scranton, Lack- 
awana county, Lehigh University, issued 
May 8, 1905. 

1179. John Davis, Nanticoke, Luzerne 
county, Bucknell University, A. B., issued 
May 8, 1905. 

1180. Delmont Leslie Ailey, Grove City, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, A. B., 
issued May 8, 1905. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ARMSTRONG—Supt. Milliron: I expect to 
havea course of study for our country schools 
ready by September rst. It was necessary 
to annul three certificates because the orig- 
inal marks had been tampered with. The 
increase in wages throughout the county 
will average ro per cent. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: There were 374 
applicants; of whom 143 failed to attain the 
required standard and were rejected. No 
one under eighteen years of age was com- 
missioned. If our directors will now choose 
the best of those who apply, we shall have 
a higher grade of teachers than heretofore. 
The ability to make a passing mark in ex- 
amination is but one of the qualifications. 
There are others quite as important. The 
personality of the teacher is a strong factor 
which must be taken into account. It can- 
not be indicated by a mark upon a certifi- 
cate, but the Board must judge of it. 

BERKS — Supt. Rapp: Township high 
schools have been organized in Oley, Lower 
Heidelberg and Heidelberg; in the first, one 
of the ‘‘second class ;’’ in the last, two of 
the ‘‘ third class.”’ 

BuTLER—Supt. Penfield: At the request 
of many teachers, each examination for 
teachers’ certificates was made to consist of 
three half-day sessions. A little longer list 
of questions was given in each branch so as 
to make the test cover more ground. Con- 
siderable stress was laid upon pedagogy. 

CARBON—Supt. Bevan: A notable fact in 
connection with examinations this year is 
the small number of new candidates for cer- 
tificates. In the whole number examined 
only 29 were new applicants, of whom 11 
received certificates. All who were granted 
certificates have made special preparation 
for teaching and have complied fairly with 
conditions imposed for this year. There is 
improvement in the work done in English 
and the Theory of Teaching. Emphasis is 
placed on these subjects as being essential 
to better work in our common schools, and 
therefore a greater degree of proficiency in 
them has been demanded. 
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CLEARFIELD—Supt. Tobias: The annual 
meeting of directors was very interesting. 
Eighty-five directors were in attendance. 
Prof. Berkey, of Johnstown, addressed the 
evening assembly. 

CLINTON — Supt. McCloskey: School 
boards are taking advantage of the vacation 
period to paint and paper their school- 
houses. A number of our teachers are at- 
tending summer schools at Muncy Normal, 
Selinsgrove University, and Chautauqua, 
New York. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Lewellyn: The schools 
closed last year with 601 teachers. It looks 
now as though we will have 650 teachers or 
more this fall. Most of the schools will be- 
gin the first Monday in September. A new 
six-room building is under way in Red- 
stonetownship. A number of small houses 
are being built. Many of the towns are 
adding new rooms, which means more 
teachers. 

ForEst—Supt. Morrison: Our third an- 
nual directors’ convention was held at 
Tionesta. The interest was marked and 
the time well occupied. Green township is 
taking steps to advance its course of study, 
and we are aiming at uniformity in the 
course throughout the county. I spent two 
days at Clarion Normal in the interest of 
educational advancement in this county. 
A gentleman of this county is furnishing 
twelve normal-school scholarships to pupils 
of the county who stand highest in the 
work of the year. Wages have advanced 
in Tionesta borough and Jenks and Kings- 
ley townships. Three new buildings are in 
course of erection. 

FuLTon— Supt. Barton: The minimum 
salary law has resulted in a larger attend- 
ance at State Normal Schools than ever be- 
fore, which means that we have more good 
material from which to select our teachers. 

HUNTINGDON — Supt. Dell: Two new 
houses are being built, one at Franklinville, 
a two-room building, the other at Smith- 
field, a three-room building. In conse- 
quence of the shutting-down of the furnaces. 
Jackson closed three of its schools. Saltillo 
will have only two schools this year. We 
are greatly in need of strong male teachers. 
I cannot secure satisfactory teachers of 
either sex. Mount Union will have two 
teachers in the high school thisterm. They 
will likely open another intermediate school. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Two meet- 
a of the teachers’ training class were 
held, and an examination for the profes- 
sional certificate was given. Eight profes- 
sional certificates were granted. Two new 
school buildings are nearly completed—a 
high school building of eight rooms in 
Blakeley and a four-room house in Old 
Forge. In Dickson borough the people will 
vote on the proposition to issue bonds for 
$35,000 to erect a new high school building. 

LycominG—Supt. Milnor: Of 202 appli- 
cants, representing 45 districts, 110 received 
common school diplomas. The average age 
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; of those receiving diplomas was 16 years. 


The Lycoming County Normal School 
opened April 3d with the largest attendance 
in its history, making necessary an increase 
in the teaching force and seating capacity. 
The faculty for the spring term is H. A. 
Spotts, principal; S. B. Dunlap, assistant; 
C. F. Bidelsbacher, C. V. Williamson and 
Thomas Mead. Excellent commencement 
exercises were held at Ralston and South 
Williamsport. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Killgore: The Teachers’ 
Summer School had an unusually large at- 
tendance. Profs. S. D. Molyneux, D. M 


| Flick and T. V. Kelly assisted in the work. 











The Illinois Course of Study, which has 
been adopted in nearly every school district 
of the county, formed the basis of the work. 
The teachers are enthusiastic, and the school 
boards are inclined to co-operate with us in 
securing more system and definiteness as to 
the work to be done in our schools. 

SUSQUEHANNA—Supt. Stearns: A school 
for teachers was conducted at Uniondale by 
B. W. Pease, with an attendance of 36; an- 
other similar school at Montrose by E. W. 
Sipple, Wm. Denison and Clara Winans, 
with an attendance of 85. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: Hartley town- 
ship is making a much-needed improvement 
in its high school building. It will be one 
of the best in the county. Bucknell Univer- 
sity will have two new buildings to open to 
her students this fall—the Carnegie Library 
and the Ladies’ College Building. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: The borough 
of Youngsville is to be congratulated upon 
the erection of two new educational build- 
ings—the Curry Industrial School and the 
White Memorial School, the latter for pub- 
lic school use. Both buildings.are due to 
the generosity of public-spirited friends of 
education who contributed the money for 
their erection. An effort has been made 
this year to raise the standard of excellence 
for teachers’ certificates. This has been 
kept in mind in the examinations, but the 
matter of ‘‘demand and supply ’’ must also 
be considered. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: Better salaries 
will be paid; better teachers are wanted. 
Nottingham is talking ‘‘high school.’’ 
North Strabane is building a two-room house 
for the use of a high school. Carroll has 
decided to elect a principal for her schools. 
Phillipsburg is to have a new six-room 
building. Independence and Cross Creek 
will erect a joint building at Pryor. Thus 
the new year is beginning auspiciously. 

ALTOONA — Supt. Wightman: Nature 
study has been added to the course for 
grades. Five high school courses have been 
adopted, each four years in length: 1. Lit- 
erary, college preparatory; 2. Scientific, 
preparatory to technical schools; 3. Indus- 
trial, preparatory for Pennsylvania railroad 
shops of Altoona; 4. Commercial; 5. Gen- 
eral, permitting considerable choice of 
studies under proper guidance. 











